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Offering you the special of this month 
“SPRING CHICKEN WITH LIMA BEANS” 
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‘ parties call 423-5730 : Santa Cruz 


Whole Earth 
restaurant 
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LOW COST BACKGAMMON 
Auto Insurance | [ele Ole Grease 


for College Stude nts Astrologer Robert David Harris 


_ 427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ _ 


303 Water Street 
' Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(Just west of the intersection of Ocean & Water 
Sts. Across from the County Gov. Center) 


. SPARE TIME - 


Upstairs Cor ype house 


Downtown Santa Cruz 


In Kings Village Shopping Center 
Yves Valley 
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ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
avaiiebie, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 


of. experience and success. Small classes. Voluminous ff chas e 
wopderng tse matérials. Courses that are constantly up- on ur 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
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The CITY ON A HILL PRESS is the campuswide student newspaper for the’ 
University of California at Santa Cruz, published weekly on Thursdays and 
printed by Suburban Newspapers Inc, in Cupertino. 

The PRESS is a source of information and free expression for the campus and 
community, and is not an official publication of the University, is Bourd of 
Regents, nor its administration, 


All material submitted becomes the propuerty of the PRESS. 


Announcements & calendar items should be submitted to the Master Calendar 
Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant by noon MONDAY, For information 
call 429-2945, 

- 
PHONE: 129-2130 (Business and Editorial) 
129-1292 (Advertising) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are available for $3 per quarter, Seni check or phone 
CITY ON A HILL, Stonehouse, UCSC, Santa Cruz C4 95004. 
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EDITORIAL 
Why The Arrests? 


City on a Hill Press applauds CAIR for the way in 
which it handled the Thrusday protest and arrests. 
Especially noteworthy was the peaceful tenor of the 
entire demonstration and the efforts taken to inform 
and consult with all those present. | 


The Press also commends the show of unity and 
commitment of both the arrestees and their sup- 
porters. 


For those arrested, the impending legal process 
may be long and involved. We feel it is imperative that 
the impetus of the protest not be diverted by the 
proceedings, and that continued outreach to the Santa 
Cruz community be a part of future actions. 


The Press feels that the UCSC administration 
could have taken a more definitive stance in favor of the 
demands presented to them: to arrest the demon- 
strators is simply to postpone an amelioration of the 
injustices that exist within the University system; 
arresting the demonstrators also incurred a great 
financial cost to the community, and threatens to 
alienate them from the University. We feel that the 
University should be responsible for these costs, which 
would otherwise fall directly upon the taxpayer. 


This incident has also called attention to the fact 
that the University has been either incapable or 
unwilling to regulate itself or to handle legitimate 
dissent from within. 
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by Deck Hazen 

The students on the UCSC campus have 
begun a movement. we have taken a first step 
towards the resolution of a political pipblem; 
the existence of institutional racism. the 
question we must address now, is how can 
this movement be sustained, nurtured, and 
extended. 

If the movement is to be extended, several 
things must take place. The first is that more 
people must be drawn into the struggle. This 
is accomplished by two means, the first of 
which is education. We must let everyone 
know the issues, how they effect us all, and 
why. The second is mobilization. We must 
have ways of converting people’s concern 
over the issues into the action and tactics that 
will lead to a resolution of the problem. That 
also means that we must know (or at least 
have a good idea) of how these problems can 
be resolved. 

All of these things work hand in hand. We 
cannot educate people if we ourselves do not 
kow what action will produce the kinds of 
results we think should happen. In the next 
week it will be important for us to begin the 
discussion on these matters. 

We have demanded that the admini- 
stration respond to four areas of concern; 
South Africa, Bakke, Third World and 
Native American Studies, and Admissions. 


- To these concerns the administration res- 


ponds that it is already doing all it can ( see 
page 6 for the institutional response). In 
some respects they are correct in making that 
claim; our institution is inherently racist, and 
thus to ask the administration to remedy the 
problem of racism by institutional means is 
like asking a drowning person to build a life 
raft to save him/herself. 

In like fashion, it is difficult to expect that 
a racist institution will institute the solutions 
leading to the resolutions of its own racism. 
Institutional reforms of that nature are very 
rarely brought about by internal impetus. The 
only reason we have remedial programs now 
is because young people like ourselves fought 
(and died) for those reforms. 

If it is improable that the University will 
reform itself, the question becomes ‘what are 
the necessary solutions, and how must they 
be implemented?’ and for that we must know 
why UCSC, UC, and our society in general is 
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‘The next step’ 


of a racist bent. 

As has been presented in numerous 
pamphlets and publications, the reason is 
largely profit. It is enormously profitable to 
be racist in South Africa, for if you can 
maintain a social system that legally allows 
paying very low wages to people of colour, 
and very high profits to a white ruling 
minority. It is profitable to restrict admissions 
into the medical profession, as it keeps 
doctors’ wages high. It is profitable to restrict 
admissions into the university, as it insures 
that the people who gradutate will have a 
better chance at the high paying jobs. It is 
profitable to keep Third World and Native 
American students (the few who do get in) in 
the dark about their heritage, for if they began 
to find out just how oppressed they really are, 
they might demand a better shake in our 
society, and that means cutting into profits 
and reducing white privelege. 

There are, of course, many more reasons 
why the university cannot respond to its own 
racism, but profit plays a major role. Profit 
rules our society, the profit motive rules the 
decisions of the Regents (all enormously 
wealthy in their own right, with a few 
exceptions), and the Regents rule our insti- 
tution. ' 

Given this kind of analysis, there are a 
couple of ways to proceed. The first is to 
organize, demonstrate, and demand that the 
Regents change their policies. This is exactly 
what the students in the 60’s did, and inmany 
respects they were very successful, but not 
completely, for we are faced with many of the 
same problems today. 

The second way is to address the source of 
the problem directly; the Regents and their 
power over us. Toward the end of the first 
student movement, many students came to 
see the limitations of their issue—by issue 
struggle. Tom Hayden, Todd Gitlan, 
Michael Rotkin, Mario Savio, Mark Rudd, 
and many others came to see that unless the 
source of the problem is addressed, we will 
forever be locked in a cycle of building an 
issue, gaining concessions, burning out, and 
then trying to build another issue. 

We are now in danger of falling into this 
trap ourselves, but the alternative will require 
more sheer energy and dedication than has 
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We are pleased 
to inform yOUsee 


by Julie Kosterlitz 
The largest demonstration ever to take 
place on this campus culminated in the arrests 
of 401 people Thursday evening. The demon- 
stration was organized by the Coalition 
Against Institutionalized Racism (CAIR), as 
part of the continuing protest of racial dis- 
crimination perpetrated by the UC system, 
and of Third World and Native American 
studies programs at UCSC (see accom- 
panying article for specific demands). The 
Coalition had called for the University com- 
munity to observe a moratorium on all sched- 
uled activities, and participate in a series of 
evens sponsored by CAR, as explained in a 
leaflet distributed on campus early last week. 

Under grey skies and a light drizzle, over 
300 demonstrators gathered at 6:30 Thurs- 
day moming at the entrance to the campus, 
chanting, clapping and distributing informa- 
tion to incoming students, faculty and staff. 
At 9:45 the group began its mile-long march 
up to the adminstration building, attracting 
additional supporters along the way. The 
crowd, which had swelled to an estimated 
thousand, gathered beneath the Chancellor’s 
window at approximately 10:30 to listen to 
statements of support from variaus campus 
and community political organizations. Con- 
currently, the CAIR Demands Committee 


met with Vice Chancellors Cota-Robles,- 


Penaat and Niebanck, and presented them 


with the CAIR demands. The three vice 5 


Chancellors were acting in behalf of and with 
input from Chancellor Taylor, who was at 
home reportedly recovering from a cold. Just 
before noon, the demonstrators broke into 
small discussion groups before dispersing for 
lunch. 


A light rain recommenced between 4 and : 


4:30 as the Demands Committee met again 
with the Vice Chancellors to discuss the 
demands. Following this, Vice Chancellor 


Cota-Robles read the official institutional | 


response to the awaiting crowd. (See Admini- 
strative Response No. 1) At this point, CAIR 
organizers asked the crowd if they felt the 
administration had met their demands. The 
crowd responded several times, with increa- 
sing vehemence, “No!” 

At 5 pm, approximately 400 demon- 
strators entered the Administration building 
to continue the protest. Over 150 demon- 


strators remained outside in support of those 


sitting-in. It was announced that Vice Chan- 
cellor of Student Affairs Paul Niebanck wel- 
comed the demonstrators into the admini- 
strative offices on the second floor where they 
could discuss further action out of the rain. It 
was stated that there was no intent to call in 
the police for the time being. 

At’5:15 four University police inspected 
the building and left without incident. Mean- 
while, discussion groups were formed to 
consider the administrative response. Stu- 
dents packed into the labyrinthic network of 
carpeted offices and corridors of the Admini- 
stration building’s second floor. At one point, 
the CAIR steering committee was head- 
quartered in the Men’s bathroom to formulate 
immediate organizational needs. CAIR moni- 
tors, wearing plaid armbands kept order and 
- helped disseminate information throughout 
the building. 

By 6:30 there were over 400 sitting in the 
building, while the crowd of supporters out- 
side swelled to around 250. The police in- 
formed those inside that they would receive 
preliminary warnings prior to any arrests. 
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University Police Chief Gene Stone sporting 
a CAIR button which read “Unite Against 
Racism’’, addressed a crowd assembled in the 
Chancellor’s anteroom: he explained that 
those choosing to remain within the buildings 


_after the warnings would be arrested under 


#602 of the Penal Code: occupying a buil- 
ding which is closed. He remained on hand to 
answer questions from the demonstrators, the 
interchange was tense, but on the whole 
remained amicable. 

The projected time for arrests was subse- 
quently postponed, pending the outcome of 
discussions resumed between the Vice Chan- 
cellors and the Demands Committee. 


photo by Steve Gold 


The Demands Committee emerged from 
the meeting just before 10 pm to make public 
its position. At this point some confusion 
arose as the first speaker to reach the micro- 
phone announced that the bulk of the de- 
mands had been satisfactorily responded to, 


and advised against arrest. This was soon , 


countered by a statement to the effect that the 
demands stood as a block, and that the sit-in 
should continue, as not all of these demand 
had been met. Several short addresses in 
support of either stance ensued. As the 
demonstrators worked towards a definitive 
decision, it was announced that arrests would 
begin in ten to fifteen minutes. Within minutes 


& 


the decision was reached: the demonstrators 
would remain sitting in, and face arrest. 
The arrests themselves began at 10:15 
and lasted throughout the night. University 
police conducted tha actual arrest, giving 
each individual the option to leave the buil- 
ding without arrest if he/she so desired. The 
demonstrators were taken to the first floor of 
Central services where they were photo- 
graphed and given name tags, and led to the 
five awaiting paddy wagons by City police. 
The arrested were then transported to the 
County Courthouse where they were held in 
an underground garage and holding tanks 


continued on page 14 
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Thursday’s moratorium and sit-in, though 
unprecedented on this campus, are even more 
striking in light of the events which occured 
on other campuses. 

At the Berkeley campus, about 400 peo- 
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by Tema Aguado 


The response of officials in town to 
Thursday’s protest and arrests was varied. 
County Supervisor Ed Borovatz seemed 
upset at the estimated expenditure incurred 
by the booking, rrest, and trial procedures. He 
was quoted by the Sentinel as saying, “Tm 
going to send a bill tothe University, you can 
be sure of that.” Chief Sheriff Al Noren 
estimated that the “legal costs would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000 
all told.” He though that it would be “an 
admirable idea to get the Regents to foot the 
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photo by Deni Seymour 


Statewide Response 
to the Sit-in 
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Activities On Other 


Campuses 


ple attended a rally in Sproul plaza and, from 
there, marched to Wheeler Hall where 250 
marchers proceeded inside. Once inside, cam- 
pus police locked the doors, preventing others 
from joining those inside. and thereby preven- 
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Local Officials Comment 


bill instead of blaming the Santa Cruz 
taxpayer for how the University invests their 
money.. 

Chief Noren directed the county sheriffs 
to arrest the protester on the instruction of the 
University police. The demonstrators were 
charged with Penal Code section 602: 
Refusing To Leave A Public Office. Al- 
though Noren thought that the arrests went 
well, and “there was no open antagonism 
between the students and the police, had it 
been up to me, | never would have arrested 
anyone...The University did it.” ‘Consi- 


continued on page 15 


ting the protestors from leaving. 

After considerable argument, police re- 
opened the doors, but blocked entrance to 
those who wanted to enter. 

The demonstrators demanded that the 
UC Regents hold an open forum in Sproul 
Plaza to report on their investigation into 
South African investments, and that the Re- 
gents meeting in Los Angeles also be open. 
They demanded the creation of an investment 
responsibility committee, and that UC with- 
draw all of its investments from corporations 
with operations in South Africa. The demon- 
strators left the building at 3:45. 

At Davis, about 95 people marched to the 
administration building. 75 people entered 
the building and occupied the Chancellor’s 
office. The Chancellor was not on campus so 
the group presented heir demands to the vice- 
chancellor. The demands involved the South 
Africa investment question, the Bakke deci- 
sion, and tenure for Ethnic Studies professors. 

After several hours, 18 people were 
arrested for occupying the building after 
hours, i.e. trespassing. 

Students in Oregon were active in pro- 
testing similar issues last week. About a 
hundred people demonstrated their disap- 
proval of South African Ambassador Jeremy 
B. Shearer’s visit to the Lewis and Clark 
campus in Portland. As a result of the demon- 
stration, Shearers speech was cancelled by 
college president John Howard. 

Additionally, students at the University 
of Oregon in Eugene voted overwhelmingly 
to recommend to the Oregon Board of Higher 
Education thay they divest themselves of all 


by Jack Ludwig 


The sit-in received varying degrees of 
publicity throughout the state. The Asso- 
ciated Press picked up the story and news 
stories subsequently appeared in the L.A. 
Times and the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
on several television broadcasts. CHP 
contacted various State and University 
officials for comment on the nature of the 
demands and the protest on this campus. 

Regent William Coblentz indicated that 
he tried to address the issues of Bakke and 
investment in South Africa with students 
during the last Regents’ meeting in San 
Francisco, but that the students would not let 
him speak. When questioned about the 
testimony presented to the Regents over two 
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The Arrests 


Deja Vu °72 


The last mass protest at UCSC was on 
March 10, 1972, when 600 students, faculty 
and staff marched from campus to the center 
of Santa Cruz in a protest of the US invasion 
of Cambodia. They marched carrying a state- 
wide petition calling for the military to pull 
out of Vietnam and Cambodia. the resolution 
was brought to a public hearing of the County 
Supervisors who voted 3-1 to send Phil Harry 
to Washington to ask then-President Nixon 
to withdraw the troops. 

Two large groups of demonstrators star- 
ted off from campus and by late afternoon 
they tried to block Highway 17 on Ocean 
Street, and Highway | at River Street. The 
City Police were called in to disperse the 
crowd, at which time 133 were arrested for 
blocking an intersection, and several other 
misdemeanors. The students were booked 
and processed in much the same manner as 
were the protestors Thursday night. 

Following the booking procedure, Judges 

Donald May and Harry Brauer granted the 
protestors a continuance. The presiding 
judge, Judge Kelsey, who will be presiding at 
the upcoming arraignment of the 401, acquit- 
ted the protestors on all but the blockage of an 
intersection charge. The defendants elected a 
Jury trial, so a bellwether, or mass trial was 
granted. Several attorneys volunteered legal 
counsel and most of the protesors were sen- 
tenced to | years probation and the payment 
of a fine. The courts were filled with the legal 
process necessitated by the mass arrest for 
weeks, and many students were involved in 
the proceedings throughout the summer. 

In addition, U.S. troops eventually left 
Cambodia and the side they came to aid was 

in the end totally defeated. 


corporate holding with investments in Southem 
Africa. 

Further state-wide action is planned for 
California on Friday, June 3. 


by Jim Poppy 

The decision to arrest UCSC demon- 
strtors last Thursday was made exclusively 
by the University adminstration and upon the 
insistence of Chancellor Taylor. 

The official reason for the arrests, given 
by Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles, was “‘be- 
cause of the possibility of damage to univer- 
sity property and the disruption of business in 
the central offices.’ Cota-Robles stated that 
the arrests occurred according to an ‘‘emer- 
gency plan’”’ worked out in advance, and that 
he was the one to ‘‘implement”’ the plan. 

Vice Chancellor Penaat, in explaining her 
reasons for calling for the arrests, compared 
the sit-in to the Third World Coalition sit-in 
of spring 1976, when students occupied Cen- 
tral Services for an entire weekend beginning 
on a Friday afternoon: “Last year I gave them 
the building for the weekend because there 
were issues to discuss.” 

Penaat said that most of the issues sur- 
rounding the CAIR demands could not be 
discussed by the campus, since they were 
directed at the Regents. Penaat characterized 
te Bakke and South Africa demands in parti- 
cualr as “unreasonable,” saying she believes 
that the Regents Committee on Investments 
honestly wants to divest, but will not do so 
under pressure. 


continued on page 15 
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CAIR Demands 


First Response 


Second Response 


THIRD WORLD AND NATIVE AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The study of the Third World and Native American Indigenous peoples is the study of the 
interrelationships between domestic racial minorities and the struggles of oppressed peoples of 
the world. “Ethnic Studies” since its inception in the late 1960’s has never received academic 
recognition and funding as a viable academic program on the UCSC campus. It has no 
permanent faculty, no coherently developed philosophy, and no on-going permanently offeed 
course curriculum. With only a meager budget of $26,000 indiscriminately administered 
between temporary course offerings, student research projects, and social and cultural events, 
“Ethnic Studies” maintained at such a ludicrously underdeveloped level is hardly an ‘‘Ethnic 
Studies” at all. 

At best, “Ethnic Studies” represents only a token acknowledgement on the part of the 
University that its elitist and culturally chauvinistic standards for ‘Universal Knowledge” to 
remain totally inadequate. While ‘“‘Ethnic Studies” itself remains condemned to exile as an 
exotic relic of 1960’s Ethnic Awareness Movements, the academic significance of more current 
struggles of domestic racial minorities in the US within a changing world context of political, 
social, and intellectual liberation remains unaddressed. As a result, “‘Ethnic Studies” at UCSC 
inadequately serves Third World and Native American students and the campus population-at- 
large, and makes a mockery of the pursuit of a liberated world knowledge in general. WE 
THEREFORE DEMAND THAT: 

1. Monies formerly allocated under ‘Ethnic Studies” to the sum of $26,000 be retained on a 
permanent basis to support: 

a) Third World and Native American Student Research Projects. 

b) Third World and Native American Social and Cultural Events. 

2. A sum of not less than $300,000 be formally allocated to establish a Third World and 
Native American Indigenous People Development Fund during the year 77-78 for the 
expressed purposed of: 

a) Offering an experimental curriculum of Third World and Native American Indigenous 
Peoples Studies courses initiated by Third World and Native American students in 77-78. 

b) developing Third World and Native American Indigenous Peoples Studies as an 
independent interdisciplinary Board of Studies with full academic membership in the Academic 
Senate, and a full curriculum of course offerings. 

3. At least 5 permanent Fulltime Equivalent Positions be immediately created for potential 
faculty on the Third World and Native American Indigenous Peoples Board. Such faculty to 
be recruited in a nationwide search and hired upon the recommendation of a student/faculty 
search committee. 

4. A committee of thirty Third World and Native American students (people of color) be 
immediately established to determine the quality of Third World and Native American 
Indigenous Peoples educational content in existent fields of study. Students serving on the 
committee shall be paid through the academic year of 77-78 to perform the following functions: 

a) appraise the way in which the individual Boards of Studies and Colleges have or have not 
addressed the special contributions and overall impact the experience of peoples of color in their 
respective fields; and clarify some of the ways various fields of academic study have perpetuated 
the manipulation and subjugation of racial minority people in the United States. 

b) this committee must be delegated the power to recommend organizational changes in 
policy, curriculum, and other decisions “traditionally” reserved by Boards and Colleges (e.g. 
faculty hiring). 

C) pursuant to this philosophy, the abovementioned committee must have voting rights on 
each of the Boards and Colleges. 

d) committee members will be nominated and elected by and from among the Third World 
and Native American student population here at UCSC. 


~ 


Authorized by Angus E. Taylor, Chancellor 
Signed by Eugene H. Cota-Robles, Elizabeth 
A. Penaat, and Paul L. Niebanck 


1. The commitment of existing funds avail- 
able for “Ethnic Studies” $26,000—will be 
continued. High in the priority will be a 
commitment to needs of Native American 
students. However, other needs will also be 
given high priority. 

2. Existing processes for the development of 
academic programs within the University of 
California are so well-developed and effectie 
that any program that is initiated without 
working through existing avenues is destined 
to become a second level program. Recog- 
nizing this, The Academic Vice Chancellor 
agrees to engage the Academic Senate Com- 
mittees on Budget and Policy, Undergraduate 
Courses and Curriculum, as well as Deans 
and Provosts in discussions about the feasi- 
bility of developing a program as proposed. In 
addition to the above, The Academic Vice 
Chancellor agrees to convene a small number 
of CAIR students with representatives of the 
Senate and Administration in these discus- 
sions. 

3. We agree to discuss the establishment of a 
committee composed primarily of Third 
World and Native American students to 
examine the ways in which courses offered by 
various boards, committees, and colleges have 
“addressed the special contributions and 
overall impact the experiences of peoples of 
color in their respective fields”. This com- 
mittee may make recommendations to the 
Chancellor in regards to educational policies 
and curricula which will be promptly ‘for- 
warded to appropriate Senate committees and 
academic units. 

Voting rights in matters of academic policy 
and personnel are entirely the jurisdiction of 
the Academic Senate. 


THIRD WORLD RESOURCE CENTER 


Since its creation by students in 1970, the “Third World Teaching Resource Center” has 
painstakingly collected, catalogued, and made available to Colleges and the campus population 
at large uniquely important and invaluable educational materials on both the US domestic and 
the international Third World. The center has not received any funds for the academic year of 
71-18 despite its priceless contributions to raising the quality of education on the UCSC 
campus and audio/visually informing its population of the struggles and aspiratons of oppressed 
domestic and international Third World communities and nations. WE THEREFORE 
~DEMAND THAT: 

1. The Third World and Native American Teaching Resource Center be funded on a 
permanent basis with a budget of at least $35,000 per academic year. 

2. The Center must be managed by a full-time director appointed by Third World and 
Native American students. 


We are continuing to work on solutions to the 
problem of on-going support of the Center. My 
staff has been exploring, with the staff of the 
Center, various funding possibilities, loca- 
tions, and sponsoring units. Recommenda- 
tions to the proper committees from which the 
Chancellor seeks advice will be submitted 
shortly in support of providing funds to the 
Center. The Center has achieved considerable 
stability this year and has the potential to 
significantly enhance the richness and diver- 
sity of campus life. 


BAKKE 


In conjunction with the United States Against the Bakke Decision, the National Committee 
to Overturn the Bakke Decision, and the Santa Cruz People Against the Bakjke Decision, we 
demand that the UCSC Administration support our demands and communicate this support to 
the UC Regents. They are: 

1. In light of its past defense, UC must now make a serious commitment to overturn the 
Bakke decision at the US Supreme Court. 


The UCSC Central Administration affirms 
that it make its own independent appeal to the 
President and Regents that the Supreme 
Court case brief take into full acount the perspec- 
tives of minonty spokespersons in the develop- 


Reconstituted from notes by CAIR 


1. The commitment of existing funds avail- 
able for ethnic studies—$26,000—will be 
continued. High in the priority will be a 
commitment to the needs of Native American 
students. However, other needs will also be 
given high priority. Within this commitment, 
no definite allocation to social and cultural 
events was made; Mr. Cota-Robles will re- 
examine their funding. 

2. Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles agreed to 
have discussions with Deans, Provosts, and 
the Academic Senate Committees on Budget 
and Policy, and Undergraduate Courses and 
Curculum. A small number of C.A.LR. 
students will be in these discussions. No 
commitment was made on the five F.T.E.’s or 
the experimental curriculum. He said that 
any discussions concerning the establishment 
or funding of a board of studeis would havt to 
go through the Academic Senate. 

3. Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles agreed to 
establish the student committee to review 
third world education. The committee would 
be composed of primarily but not exclusively 
third world students. The committee would 
only be able to make recommendations to the 
Chancellor. Any commitment concerning 
faculty hiring or participation and voting 
rights in the academic senate, boards, or 
colleges are under the jurisdiction of the 
academic senate. Mr. Cota-Robles made no 
commitment on paying the student committee 
but said that hiring a paid intern was a 
possibility. 


- 


Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles stated that 
‘The administration recognizes the need and 
value of a Third World Teaching Resource 
Center and will seriously work for the 
permanent funding of a center and finding a 
sponsor to help bear this commitment.”’ He 
later stated that he would also work towards 
funding a full time director of a center. Mr. 
Cota-Robles’ commitment was towards -a 


Third World Teaching Resource Center, not. 


necessarily the present one as it now stands. 
Mr. Cota Robles said that he was reluctant to 
fund a center without having a sponsor for it 
(such as a board or a college). Mr. Cota- 
Robles will involve student input in funding 
decisions concerning the center. No com- 
mitment concerning the process and power of 
this student input was made. Mr. Cota- 
Robles agreed to make and announce a 
funding commitment on the Center by June 4, 
1977. 


“The UCSC Central Administration affirms 
that it will make it’s own independent appeal 
to the President and Regents that the 
Supreme Court case brief take into full 
account the perspectives of minority spokes- 
persons in the development of the appeal and 


as 
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CAIR Demands 


AKKE 


2 Maintain and expand Special Admissions, and increase enrollment of Third World and 
Native American Indigenous Peoples Students. 

3. Stop all attacks on Ethnic Studies—take immediate steps to meet student demands for 
autonomous Third World and Native American Indigenous Peoples programs. 

4. A student-led committee be formed to review the criteria by which Third World and 
Native American Indigenous Peoples faculty, such as Harry Edwards (Berkeley) and Gary 
Kagiwada (Davis), are granted tenure. 

5. Expand special services (Educational Opportunity Program, Affirmative Action), and 
recognize student control of these services. 

6. Increase hiring of Third World and Native American Indigenous Peoples staff and 
implement Afffirmative Action programs. 

7. Support and articulate to the UC Regents the active participation of Third World and 
Native American Indigenous Peoples legal groups (MALDEF, NAACP, etc.), in UC’s case 
against Bakke. 

8. That the Thira World and Native American Indigenous Peoples students at UC BE 
RECOGNIZED AS CO-CLIENTS, since the outcome of Bakke directly affects our interests 
and status as students. Therefore we demand the defense be accountable to us as Third World 
and Native American Indigenous Peoples students, rather than exlusively to the Regents 

9. UC must inform the public of their actions and planned legal tactics; they must answer 
questions about the appropriateness of those tactics, and accept suggestions for improvement. 


First Response 


ment of the appeal and as amicus curiae. 

The UCSC Central Administration further 
affirms that it will continue to mount and even 
expand its intensive efforts of recruiting mino- 
rity Californians into both undergraduate and 
graduate curricula. 


PROPOSED ADMISSIONS REVISIONS 


We realize that the so-called innovative proposals recommended by the Board of 
Admissions and Relations to Schools (BOARS) just shifts the emphasis to either the 
standardized SAT test, or a standardized process for certification, both of which have proven to 
be culturally biased and racist as well as an inadequate indicator of individual academic 
potential. This will serve only further to systematically exclude working class, Third World,and 
Native American Indigenous Peoples. 

WE THEREFORE DEMAND THAT: 

1. UCSC make a commitment against the proposed admissions revisions and that 
specifically Sig Puknat and Dennis McElrath, as UCSC representatives, vote NO on the 
proposed admissions revisions. 

Because there has been a drastic decline in the number of Third World and Native American 
Indigenous Peoples admitted at UCSC, WE DEMAND THAT: 

2. The special admissions program, presently admitting 4% to be expanded to 8% of» 

entering students. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Whereas the South African government presently enslaves over 18 million human beings 
through physical and economic exploitation, and: 

Whereas capital investments are instrumental in maintaining and perpetuating such a 
structure, and: ‘ 

Whereas the Regents of the University of California invest over $312 million in firms 
extracting profits from such a system, 

Mayph it go on record that we, the Coalition Against Institutionalized Racism DEMAND 
that the UCSC administration support our demands and communicate this support to the UC 
Regents. THE DEMANDS ARE: 

1. That UC investments be withdrawn immediately from all corporations which operate in 
South Africa, in cooperation with the capitalist minority racist regimes. In the event of any 
future UC involvement in Souther Africa, it must be in support of the people's armed 
revolutionary struggle. 

2 That since we find previous responses to the issue of revising the Regents stockholder 
voting policy unacceptable, we demand that the said policy be changed. The regents are to vote 
proxy issues publicly and on their merits. 

3. That a committee be formed to advise the Regents on issues f social and moral 
responsibility as related to voting their stock. This committee shall be comprised of students, 
faculty, staff, administrators and California state citizens. We demand that women and 
members of the Third World and Native American Indigenous Peoples community be 
represented. This committee shall have decision-making and voting power. 

4. That the Regents subscribe to the Investor Responsibility Research Center (IRRC 
bulletin). 


Some of you are aware that BOARS has 
recently revised its proposal regarding admis- 
sions. All of you should be aware that this 
campus has taken an active role before the 
President and before the Statewide Academic 
Senate in advocating the disapproval of the 
BOARS proposal. Although the UCSC Ad- 
ministration cannot direct the actions of mem- 
bers of the Academic Senate in their roles as 
Senate officials, the Administration can dis- 
cuss its views, and it has done so forcefully. 
We agree to make every effort to bring the 
demand of CAIR to the attention of the 
UCSC Academic Senate. 


The administration of UCSC is in principle 
opposed to apartheid. Chancellor Taylor, 
Chancellor-elect Sinsheimer, and Academic 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles have made 
statements to this effect. 

We agree to petition the President to obtain an 
acknowledgement of and response to the 
UCSC students’ presentation before the 
Board of Regents. 


Continued on page 9 


Second Response 


as amicus curiae (‘‘friends of the court’’). 
The UCSC Central Administration further 
affirms that it will continue to mount and even 
expand its intensive efforts of recruiting 
minority Californians into both undergrad- 
uate and graduate curricula.” 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles made no 
commitment to support or communicate the 
following demands to the UC Regents: 
1. A student led committee be formed to 
review the criteria by which Third World and 
Indigenous Peoples faculty, such as Harry 
Edwards (Berkeley) and Gary Kagiwada 
(Davis) are granted tenure. 
2. Expand special services (Educational 
Opportunity Program, Affirmative Action), 
and recognize student control of these 
services. 
3. That the Third World and Native 
American Indigenous Peoples students at 
UC BE RECOGNIZED AS CO-CLIENTS, 
since the outcome of Bakke directly affects 
our interest and status as students. Therefore 
we demand that the defense be accountable to 
us as Third World and Native American 
Indigenous Peoples students, rather than 
exclusively to the Regents. 
4. UC must inform the public of their actions 
and planned legal tactics; they must answer. 
questions about the appropriateness of those 
tactics, and accept suggestions for improve- 
ment. 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles said that he 
would bring up with the Statewide Academic 
Senate the possibility of the Senate engaging 
in open discussions with students concerning 
these issues. 


The BOARS admissions proposals which we 
were objcting to have recently been revised. 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles, along with the 
campus as a whole, have formally and 
publicly supported a revision of the BOARS 
proposal. 

The Central Administration agreed to make 
every effort to bring the demands of CAIR to 
the attention of the Academic Senate, 
although they could not direct the actions of 
its members in their roles as Senate officials. 


“The administration of UCSC is in principle 
opposed to apartheid. Chancellor Taylor, 
Chancellor-Elect Sinsheimer, and Academic 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles have made 
statements t this effect. 

We agree to petition the President to obtain 
an acknowledgement of and response to the 
UCSC students’ presentation before the 
Board of Regents.” 
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BETWEEN EL AZTECA AND 
LINDA VISTA MARKET 


by Julie Kosterlitz 


The beauty of a decentralized campus lies not only in 
the preservation of collegiate entities, buut in the calculated 
difficulty it presents to mass organization. The Central 
Services Building captures the essence of what has been 
termed ‘post 1960’s University architecture.” It is 
surprising that at one point some demonstrators in the 
building called out on the phones to find out what was 
happening in the adjoining rooms? Meanwhile, in the more 
remote reaches of the campus, it is dubious whether anyone 
knew much about the momentous goings-on: did the rousing 
choruses of ‘‘We shall not be moved” interfere with the 
soundtrack. of the Stevenson Thursday Night flick? 
Probably not, but at least a few eye-witnesses claimed that 
the redwoods swayed in time to “Solidarity Forever’. 


As part of the continuing saga of administrative 
turnover, it has been announced that Paul Niebanck will not 
be Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs next year. (see article 
p.15) It has also been said the Merrill Provost John Marcum 
intends to resign his position in the near future; the reasons 
for the decision are not publically known, and Marcum 
himself declines comment. Niebanck would not be retained 
as Vice Chancellor, and that it stems perhaps from the 
frustrations both had felt as Provosts of their respective 
colleges. 


N: 


As for the continuing saga of the Saga workers: the 
University Food Service Employees, Association, in its 
valiant struggle to have its grievances addressed, and its pay 
scale realigned, has been urging fellow workers to join 
AFSCME Local 1728, as a requisite step to forming their 
own Local. Meanwhile the University is adding an element 
of suspense to these procedings, the holding off on a 
definitive pronouncement on the status of the workers. Are 
they public employees or aren’t they? If UFSEA remembers 
the Baytree incident, they won’t wait around for an answer. 


John Swift of the Campus Conservation Committee 
informs us that UCSC succeeded in reducing its water 
consumption for the month of May by 30% of what it used 
last year at this time. But he warns against reverting back to 
old habits, as early figures for June’s consumption look 
slightly less promising. 


An army of protestors marches better on a full 
stomach...maybe that’s why a couple of good samaritans 
approached Ed Ferrell and announced that several hundred 
of his favorite customers were being arrested. ‘‘What a 
bunch of dummies,” Ferrel muttered, and proceeded to cook 
up 20 dozen donuts, splitting the costs of the donation with 
the aforementioned good samaritans, and sending them off 
to the awaiting masses. 


We Native American students here at UCSC demand: 


curriculum and cultural support. 


immediate re-instatement. 


PROTECTION 


WE DEMAND THAT 


TICAL ACTION AS RELATED TO THESE DEMANDS. . 


The Coalition Against Institutionalized Racism (CAIR) is 
comprised of the following groups: People for a Free South 
Africa (PFSA), the Third World United Front, Native 
American Indigenous Peoples, Santa Cruz People Against the 
Bakke Decision, interested UCSC students, staff and faculty, 
and members of the Santa Cruz community. Formed in the first 
week of May, CAIR brought together these people with a 
common interest of combatting racism in the University of 
California. Many of the events leading up to the May 25th sit-in 
have been subject to confusion and misinterpretation. A group 
of CAIR members drew up the following report, later ratified at 
CAIR’s general meeting on Monday, in order to clarify these 
events. 


Why the Demands Were Not Met 

During the week prior to the sit-in, a CAIR general meeting 
decided to submit demands to the UCSC Administration via a 
small group of representatives called the Demands Committee. 
It was unanimously decided that these demands would be sub- 
m,itted in a block; that is, if all of the demands were not met, 


CAIR Demands 
NATIVE AMERICAN INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


1. A full-time Native American instructor/advisor who would provide Native American 


2. The one financial aid advisor, Phil Mehas, who has shown true concern with the 
welfare of Native American students at UCSC has been fired. WE ARE DEMANDING his 


NO UNIVERSITY EMPLOYEES OR STUDENTS BE 
PENALIZED OR VICTIMIZED IN ANY WAY FOR SUPPORTING ANY POLI- 
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1. The UCSC Administration is already 
working towards effecting the appointment of 
a fulltime Native American Advisor/Instructor 
who would provide Native American cultural 
and curricular support. 

2. The replacement of Mr. Mehas will be in 
keeping with guidelines which led to his initial 
appointment, i.e., a commitment to a high 
level and visible staff person to help Native 
American students obtain needed financial 
assistance. 


The University Administration will not pena- 
lize in any way individuals supporting political 
actions carried out thus far in the presentation 


First Response | Second Response 


> e 


“Vice Chancellor Niebanck will be fully 
commited in engaging in a series of dis- 
cussions with Native American Student 
Alliance (NASA) students concerning the 
replacement or reinstatement of Phil Mehas. 
there will also be an informal and confidential 
documented review of Mr. Mehas’ dismissal 
with Vice Chancellor Niebanck and a small 
group of Native American students.” 

“The UCSC Administration is already 
working towards effecting the appointment of 
a full-time Native American Advisor/In- 
structor who would provide Native American 
cultural and curricular support.” 


Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles agreed to the 
following provision: While we realize that the 
UCSC administration can not guarantee not 


of the demands of CAIR. 


CAIR: A Summation of Thursday’s Events 


then the administrative response would be unacceptable. After 
composing the demands, the Demands committee realized that 
many of them could not be met at the time of the demonstration. 
Therefore, all that would be asked of the administration was a 
moral commitment to give full support to the demands of, the 
students. 

One example of such immediately unacceptable demads 
were those concerning regential investment policy towards 
firms operating in South Africa. PFSA and CAIR expected no 
more than an official endorsement of the demand that divestiture 
was necessary. At one pont in the negotiations, Vice Chancellor 
Cota-Robles affirmed that it was possible for an individual UC 
campus to issue a statement recommending a change in current 
regential policy. However, when pressed, Mr. Cota-Robles 
would go no further than a written response that the UCSC 
Administration was “‘in principle” opposed to apartheid. There- 
fore, this response was not acceptable as an endorsement of 
divestiture. 

One important aspect of this demands process needs to be 
noted. Strong demand were made in a block. However, the 


penalizing individuals for actions, that have 
not yet occured, we demand that no academic 
or employment reprisals against persons for 
non-violent actions be taken. This includes 
students, staff, and faculty. 


demands committee was aware that many of them would not be 
met. Thus, the weaker expectation for a “commitment to 
endorse” the demands was the general expectation of the group. 

Another example of an immediately unmeetable demand 
was the creation of the Third World and Native American 
Indigenous Peoples Studies Board. In that such a board would 
require faculty approval and involvement, the Demands.Com- 
mittee was aware that the administration could not approve the 
board. All that could be expected would be a commitment of 
support for such a project. However, Vice Chancellor Cota- 
Robles did not commit himself or the Administration to 
endorse, or support, the creation of the board. Thus, the institu- 
tional response was unacceptable. 

There was a great deal of confusion over this central aspect 
of the demands presentation (i.e. ““commitment to support’). 
Many people in CAIR did not know that the demands were 
presented in this form. Although there were clauses in the South 
African, Admissions, and Bakke sections of the demands 
emphasizing “support’’ and “‘commitment’’, and although the 
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MEATES 


10 


Thursday 


LECTURE/SLIDES—Molly MacGregor and Jane Tracy from Sono- 
ma State will give a lecture & slide presentation on Women’s History; 
3:15 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I 

RADIO PROGRAM-—8:30 pm, “Musica Latina”, music of Latin 
America, KZSC 88.1 FM 

PHYSICS COLLOQUIA-— Stanley Flatte, Associate Proffessor of 
Physics, UCSC: ‘‘The Theory of Waves in Randowm Media” (e.g. light 
and radio waves in the atmosphere and sound waves in the ocean); 4 pm, 
Rm. 221, Natural Sciences 2; Free 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT=Annual faculty lecture; Speaker: 
Mary Holmes, Professor of art, UCSC; 7:15 pm, Cowell Dining Hall; 
Free 

MOVIE—KING KONG, the original version of the greatest adventure 
film ever made, plus a Bugs Bunny cartoon; 7:30 & 10 pm, Classroom 2; 
$1.00 (child care provided) 

MOVIE—STEAMBOAT BILL, JR. (1927) a Buster Keaton film, plus 
RAIN (1929); 8 pm, Oakes 105; Free 

DRAMA—“GOD” a play by Woody Allen; 8 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall; Free (Thru the 4th) 


Friday 


PSYCHOBIOLOGY SEMINAR—Ronald Konopka, Biology Divi- 
sion, CalTech: “Analysis of Circadian Rhythm Mutants of Drosphila 
Melanogaster”; 3:15 pm, Rm. 499, Social sciences; Free 

MOVIE- Stanley Kubrick’s 2001-A SPACE ODYSSEY; 7 & 10:30 
pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 ; 
RADIO PROGRAM— 7pm, “Community News”’, with the Santa Cruz 
News collective. KZSC 88.1 FM 

LECTURE-— Initiator John Hampton will be speaking on the meditation 
revealed by Guru Majaraj Ji; 7:30 pm, College V Fireside Lounge; Free 
AN EVENING OF READERS THEATER- Senior project in 
Theater Arts, directed by Neil McDonald; 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall; Free 
(See Gen. Announc. for definition) 

CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT— Performed by UCSC students and 
Heiichiro Ohyama, assistant professor of music; Works by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Brahms; 8 pm, Rm. 47, Social Sciences Bldg.; Free 
COMPOSITION RECITAL—Larry Polansky, sénior recital in music 
composition; Music for traditional instruments; 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall; Free (Saturday: Electronic, computer and justly intoned 
music) 

OPERA PERFORMANCE—DIE FLEDERMAUS, sung in English; 
Sherwood Dudley, musical director;. Miriam Ellis, stage director; 8 pm, 
Harbor High Schopol, 300 La Fonda, Santa Cruz; Students & Sr. citizens 
$1.00, general $2.50 (thru the 5th) 


Saturday 


PLAY NEW GAMES—Earthball too! Special attraction: Pie-eating 
contest; 1 pm, Field House Athletic Fields; Free 

RADIO PROGRAM—6pn, “What a Piece of Work is Man”, yoga, 
hypnosis, drugs and the doors of perception, with Aldous Huxley, a 
. Pacifica Archive program, KZSC 88.1 FM 

A NEW MUSIC HAPPENING—The Free Improvisation Coalition 
invites yuour participation in a radical merging of new directions in 
music/poetry/media/dance; 8:30 pm, Barn Theater; Free 
MOVIE—THE STORY OF ADELE H.., the Francois Truffaut film 
starring Isabelle Adjani; 7 & 9:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 
LECTURE—Dr. George stokes, founder of the Neuropsychic Healing 
arts will speak, with discussion on “Love, Sexuality, and the 5 Senses”; 
7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge (Donations accepted) 
MOVIE—THE GOLD RUSH with Charlie Chaplin, plus THE 
GENERAL with Buster Keaton; 8 & 9:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; 
$1.00 

DANCE CONCERT—“Making Our Way”, presented by Lisa Ringler 
and friends; 8:30 pm, Performing Arts Theater; Free (also Sunday) 
DRAMA-— San Francisco Gay Men’s Theatre Collective in “Crimes 
Against Nature”; 8:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall; $2.50 
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Sunday 


RADIO PROGRAMS-—5 pm, “Community News”; 6 pm ‘Sports 
Rap”, interview with John Nucatola, supervisor NBA referees; KZSC 
88.1 FM 

CONCERT—CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS: Heiichiro Ohyama, 
violin & viola; Laszlo Varga, cello; Sylvia Jenkins, piano. Works of 
Hindemith, Beethoven, Brahms; 2:30 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall; Free 


GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance)—Social hour and end-of-year 
party; 7:30 pm, Kresge Commuter Lounge 
MOVIE—PERFORMANCE with James Fox & Mick Jagger; A benefit 
for KZSC summer operation; 7:30 & 10 pm, Classroom 2: $1.00 
CONCERT/THEATER PERFORMANCE—“L Histoire du Sol- 
dat” by Igor Stravinsky, performed by UCSC, Cabrillo College, and 
Hidden Valley, with Peter Beagle narrating, William Wright conducting. 
A theater piece for dancers, musicians, and narrator; 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall; Free 


Monday 


SCIENCE TABLE—Ellen Switkes, assistant professor of chemistry: 
“Transition Metals in Action”; 5:45 pm, Merrill Baobab Room; Free 
(Informal discussion over dinner) 

MUSIC/THEATER PERFORMANCE—“I Don’t Know What Got 
Into Me’’; A collection of dramatic, musical theater and movement pieces 
performed by Elizabeth Ann Scott; 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater; free 


Tuesday 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Carl Woese, University of Illinois: ‘‘The 
Ultimate Phylogenetic Units”; 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I; Free 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR—Malcolm Clar, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey: “Glaciation of the Sierra Nevada”; 4 pm, Rm. 165, Applied Sciences 
Bldg.; Free 


Wednesday 


INSTRUCTION ENDS 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST—Last day to drop a course with a $3.00 
fee; Registrar’s Office 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE-— Last day to file petition for spring quarter’ 
Graduate Division; college offices 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION—Last day to file petition for spring 
quarter; $5.00 fee; Registrar's Office 


MEETING—TASK FORCE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVE- 
MENT; 1-3 pm, Room 34A, Computer Center 


TOURNAMENT— Doubles sand volleyball; Bring your lunch and 


enjoy a day of volleyball; 1 pm, Field House sand courts; Free (sign up, 
x4518) 


Thursday 


MOVIE—Personal films in 16mm and super 8mm by John Haskell 
(senior show); 7:30 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS—Through June 11 


Gene 


Announe: 


FILE YOUR INTENTION TO REGISTER FORM BY JULY 
15—Two major changes in the registration process will take effect fall 
quarter, 1977. Continuing students must file an Intention to Register form 
by July 15 in order to receive a registration packet when these are mailed 
out in mid-August. The registration packet itself will contain only two 
forms. ‘ 

forms. Intention to Register forms are available now at college and 
Graduate Division Offices. Your permanent address is preprinted on the 
form. If you intend to register for fall quarter, verify your intention by 
checking the appropriate box on the form and acknowledging or correcting 
the preprinted address. This address will be used to mail your registration 
packet in mid-August. If you do not plan to register for fall quarter, check 
the appropriate box on the form and arrange with your college or the 
Graduate Division for future readmission. File the form at your college 
office or the Graduate Division Office by July 15. 

Registration packets will be mailed about August 12 to all students 
who file the Intention toRegister form by July 15. The packet must by 
returned with fees to the Cashier's Office by September |. The usual $10 
late fee will be assessed for any packet filed or postmarked after 
September 1. 

Do not file an Intention to Register form if you have filed an 
intercampus transfer application for fall 1977, announced your candidacy 
for June or August graduation,-or are on a leave of absence or are not 
registered spring quarter. 

PSYCHOLOGY MAJORS: Students interested in issues involved in 
applying to graduate schools are urged to attend a meeting on Monday, 
June 6 at 1 pm, Rm. 212, Social Sciences (College VII Art Gallery). The 
meeting will be led by David Harrington and Kristina Hooper. 

FALL REGISTRATION—Continuing students: File your Intentionto 
Register form by July 15 in order to receive a fall registration packet in 
mid-August. The forms are available now at college offices and the 
Graduate Division Office. Registration packets will be mailed about 
August 12, and must be returned with fees to the Cashier’s Office by 
September 1. 

A DEFINITION OF “READERS THEATER” (See calendar, 
Friday) In Readers Theater the readers share the attitudes, viewpoints, 
actions of a literary piece with an audience, causing the audience to 
experience that piece of literature. It is a form of oral interpretation in 
which all types of literature may be Projected by means of characterized 
readings enhanced by theatrical effects. But mostly Readers Theater 
features the text by clarifying, illuminating, extending or providing 
insights into the text. so it is a form of theater where the interpretation of 
the text is most important and the actor’s job is to provide the 
interpretation without getting in the way. 

REMEMBER—ALL REGISTERED CAMPUS ORGANI-ZA- 
TIONS MUST FILE A YEAR-END FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
WITH THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE BY JUNE 10. IN- 


BANK STATEMENTS. 


June 5: Victor Perera and Alice Scudder present “Poems and Whales” an 
evening at The Good Fruit Company. 8:00 PM. 
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CONSUMER JOURNALISM-—Students interested in consumer 
journalism, and the media in general, are invited to attend Oakes 42A 
(The Craft of News Writing) on Thursday June 2 at 4:15 pm in Oakes 
101. Martin Poriss, author, syndicated-columnist, television reporter and 
consumer journalist, is currently in Santa Cruz working on consumer 
advocacy issues, and plans for a consumer watch-dog agency. He will be 
available to answer questions and talk about his experiences and plans. If 
youcannot make it Thursday, but are interested, please leave a message 
for Jim Poppy, at City on a Hill Press, 429-2430. 

The Health Services Agency is changing the hours for immunization 
and venereal disease clinics in Santa Cruz. The new hours for 
immunizations in Santa Cruz will be Mondays from 9 AM to | PM, and 
Thursdays from 3:30 to 5:30 PM. For information about immunization 
and travel shots, call 425-2551. 

The venereal disease clinic has expanded hours from two days a week 
to Monday through Friday from 12 to 4 PM in Santa Cruz. For 
information, call 425-2563. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES INTERNSHIP PROGRAM— 
All Junior and Senior majors who are interested in an internship for fall 
quater should file an application with the Internship Office by June Ist. 
This is not an application for a specific internship but more an intent form. 
The program will be limited to 35 students and preference will be given to 
seniors who have not had an internship before. 

SANTA CRUZ FARMERS‘ MARKET OPENS-—The Santa Cruz 
Certified Farmers’ Market will be happening every Saturday beginning on 
June4th. Everyone is invited to come to Live Oak School (17th Ave. & 
Capitola Rd.) to interact with local farmers in an atmosphere of friendly 
and open marketing. The market will be featuring fresh vegetables and 
fruits in season. Having a market like this benefits the farmer by allowing 
him/her to sell produce for a price above what a large agribusiness 
corporation like Del Monte would buy it for. 

For more information on the market call Rachael Spencer at 426-13 
79 or Art Henriques at 423-7784. 

SANTA CRUZ— An all-day community forum on alternative energy 
sources will be held Saturday, June 4, beginning at 8 a.m. at Mission Hill 
Junior High School and branching out with tours and workshops at 
Cabrillo College nd the UCSC Farm Project. 

Sponsored by the UCSC Alternative Energy Collective, the event will 
be open to the public, free of charge. 


Trucks, Vans, and Bus Among Items to be Auctioned at UCSC: 
Twenty-five vehicles, including a 36-passenger bus, a two-and-a-half ton 
van, two utility trucks, five half-ton pickups, and eleven passenger cars, 
will be auctioned at a public sale at the UCSC Saturday, June 4, beginning 
at 10 am. All vehicles and other equipment such as plumbing and 
contractor supplies, and office equipment, will be offered ‘tas is”. They 
will be on display at the UCSC Campus Garage from 1-4 pm until the day 
of the auction. 

For additional information and an auction brochure listing all items for 
sale, telephone the UCSC Garage x2228. 
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423-3313 
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SANTA CRUZ HORSESHOEING SCHOOL 


Offers a full 12-week course including all 
skills necessary to produce the competant 
Horsesioer. 


772 Buena Vista Dr. Watsonville, 95076 
(408) 722-3785 
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New location. 


217 McPherson Santa Cruz 
426—5552 


Summer Health Care 


Cowell Student Health Center 


c cael 
cn 


RCCORDS § COMICS 
1101 CEDAR ST. SANTA CRUZ ,EARTH 423 -3949 


Pros 


—Available fee for service 
(average visit $10) 


—Available for prepayment of $25 
for the whole summer (unlimited 
Visits) 


UCSC STUDENT 
PRINT SALE 


Deadline for buying is July 8 


Blue Cross Insurance 


—For the summer quarter 
available for $43.50 


—Covers physician visits, emer- 
gency room, lab and x-ray, hospi- 
talization surgery, specialist care 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 
UCSC LIBRARY 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4 
BOOKSHOP COURTYARD 


12-5pm ~ 


Anywhere in the world 


Including the Campus Health Center 


LAST DAY TO PICK UP APPLICATION 
JULY 8 
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~ Galleries 


: by Melrose Bohack 


When Video is put out to pasture, late at ~ 


night, it takes on the aura of a fantasy arena, as 
the inevitable used car salesman and two bit 
hucksters claw for their chance at graveyard 
shift immortality. I used to work nights, and 
during my off hours I would crouch with 
feverish eyes and feast on the riches of Johnny 
Carson and whatever other psychic gruel'was 
being dished out to prevent the station from 
having to shut down their transmitter. The 
part of all was watching the all night movies, 
for though they were constantly interrupted by 
awesomely banal commercials, they were 
never cut, because the station wanted all of the 
time wasting mileage they could get. Correspon- 
dingly most of the movies were excellent clean 
landfill, but little else (I mean how many Ma 


‘and Pa Kettle movies can you watch in a 


row?). 

But as the summer marched on I became 
aware of a spectural series of films, easily 
identifiable by their style and absurd titles, 
titles like ] Walked With a Zombie and The Cat 
People, that were not only worth staying up 
for, but were actually worth circling in the TV 
Guide. 

These are the films of Val Lewton. Lewton 
was a Russian born novelist. Through a strange 
sequence of events that could only have hap- 
pened in the fairyland that was Hollywood in 
the 1930’s, he became the producer and 
artistic driving force behind a “‘B” movie unit, 
charged with the production of second rate 
Horror films. Lewton applied his own rich 
sense of storytelling and a mastery of the 


timing of suspense to produce a series of 8” 


exercises in the nuances of fear, which for their 
depth and intelligence are without compari- 
son. 

__ This Saturday night at 8:30 pm in the 
Cowell Dining Hall, the Films of Val Lewton 
series ends with the showing of two of his last 
productions, and one movie that was his 
beyond the grave, made by a Director heavily 
influenced by his style. 

Isle of the Dead is the kind of movie that 
Hollywood was not supposed to be making 
during the 40’s. Ruthlessly intellectual, and 
yes, rather boring for those waiting for mind- 
less shocks, it nevertheless has moments of 
atmospheric horror that are without equal, and 


The Lewton Legacy — 
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Cowell, Pickard Smith Library: Cowell Arts 
and Crafts Program Exhibit; through June 1 1 


11-4, daily except Saturday. 


Stevenson Library: Jenniffer Carington works 


through June 10, 9 am-2 am daily 


Stevenson Coffee House Gallery: Michele 
Roberts; paintings, prints, and drawings; 


through June 12, for hours call GATE 


Stevenson Faculty Bldg.: Gregg Wood; pain- 
tings and prints; through June 12, 8 am-5 pm, 


Monday-Friday 


Boris Karloff as usual acts in his best psycho- 
tic Shakespearean manner. The next offering, 

Bedlam, is a period piece, conceived around a 
Hogarth painting of the infamous asylum. 
When it is compared to such elephantiasis. 
cases as Barry Lyndon, the authenticity of the 
atmosphere and costuming in this low budget 
picture is truly astounding, and the plot of the 
downfall of an evil overseer of the patients 
makes the viewer feel like you would had the 
Big Nurse got what was coming to her. 

The final film of the evening, and of the 
three quarter series, is Robert Wise’s The 
Haunting, made twelve years after Lewton’s 
very premature death. Wise, who owes much 
in style and theme to Lewton, carried on the 
torch of the master in this psychologically 
irrational ghost story, a story that contains 
memorable performances by Julie Harris and 
Clare Bloom. 

All of these films are striking examples of 
one man’s influence upon the genre he choose 
to work in, and despite the titles and the flaws, 
are well worth seeing, especially for free. At 
least there are no commercials. 


Crown Library: Thelma Laura Kassar: pain- 
tings; through June 12, 10 am-8 pm, daily 
College V, Sesnon Art Gallery: Juried Exhi- 
bition of Artwork by UCSC Students; through 
June 8 12-5 pm, Tuesday-Saturday 
College V, Bridge Gallery: Carol Moody; 
sculpture; ghrough June 4, 9 am-5 pm, 
Monday-Saturday 

College V, Coffee House: Phil Mannina; 
photographs; through June 3, for hours call 
GATE : 


College Eight: Kim Demuth; paintings, draw- 
ings and prints; through June 4, 10 am-5 pm, 
Monday-friday- 

Kresge Library: Lisa Gardner works; through 
June 4, 12-4 pm daily. 


McHenry Library: Abruce Rogers Miscel- 
lany; through June 30, for hours call GATE 
McHenry Library (Outer Lobby): The 
People of Santa Cruz County; through July 
15, for hours call GATE 


Optimism for the Future 


by Chuck Spresser 


At the end of this past Wimter quarter a 
change took place on the UCSC campus 
which received little recognition. In an 
attempt to boost student interest in campus- 
sponsored events, the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures (CAL) went through some drastic 
reconstruction. The events that were being 
sponsored by this group were drawing sparse 
audienes, and were failing to create any 
liveliness or energy. Faced with this problem 
of limited success, CAL did some internal 
reshuffling. 

After a study was made of the problems 
which incurred such a lull, two decisions were 
made. First, in hopes of obtaining more 
segmens of culture that the student mass 
cared for, the committee was enlarged to 16 
members, 8 of whom would be students. 
Initially, CAL was under the guidance of the 
Humanities rather than Student Affairs. 
Because student reg. fees pay for a good part 
of their expenditures, this shift came as no 
surprise. 

The second change, and perhaps the most 
optimistic, was the change in leadership 


Comic Opera Planned 


DIE FLEDERMAUS (The Bat’s Re- 
venge), a comic opera by Johann Strauss Jr., 
regularly performed by leading opera com- 
panies throughout the world, will be presented 
by the UCSC Opera Theatre on June 3,4, and 
5 at 8 pm at Harbor High Schoot Little 
Theatre, 300 La Fonda, Santa Cruz. 


Sherwood Dudley has made a new two- 
piano arrangement of the score which he and 
Stevan Key will play. Dudley will also conduct 
the work, which will be Sung in English in a 
new translation by Miriam Ellis, stage director. 


The cast consists of UCSC students of 
music and theatre arts. In addition, three 
faculty members—Don Andrews, Marian 
Marsh, and Willene Gunn—will appear in the 


operatta. The role of Rosalinda will be sung 
alterately by Margaret Lipton and Millissa 
Carey. Other performers include David Cosby, 
Rebekah Levy, Michael Vojvoda, Mark 
Bidelman, Paul Downham, Virginia Thomas, 
and Kevin Reese. 


Sets are being designed by Robin Woow,a 
Santa Cruz artist; Ann Kallenbach is the 
lighting designer. 


Free bus service will be available from 
campus to and from Harbor High each night. 
Reservations may be made by calling the 
Music Board at x2292. Student tickets are 
$1.00; general admission is $2.50. Tickets 
may be purchased at the door. 


within the Committee. Narreye Caldwell 
took over as the Program Coordinator, and 
Dorothy Kimball, as her assistant, became 
Production Manager. 

Before the change, events such as dance 
troupes, films, western opera, and theater 
were sponsored, yet student attendance was 
down, and most programs were losing money. 
Now however, with more student partici- 
pation in the selection of upcoming events, 
and Ms. Caldwell’s eagerness for change, 
interest in CAL-sponsored events is back. 
Recently for example, Jean-Luc Ponty 
performed before a sell-out crowd at the 
Santa Cruz Civic. As an experiment to see if 
more popular music would arouse a response, 
the concert not only broke even, but cleared in 
the neighborhood of $2100. When asked if 
more events of such magnitude would be 
attempted, Narreye stated ‘‘Yes,”’ but added 
that “it’s difficult, because as much as we 
want to, economic feasibility is a factor: fees 
are high, production expenses, elaborate 
sound systems. But we can make money ifit is 
done right, if it is carefully and well planned 
out.”” Future prospects in contemporary 
music are John McLaughlin (hopefully next 
fall) and the Paul Winter consort. When 
asked about the changes in musical presen- 
tations Narreye stated, ‘‘We need to support 
diversities, rather than just using the re- 
sources that are here.”’ She referred to jazz, or 
progressive music, or even woodwind-percussion 
avenues in classical music as the sort of the 
diversity this campus has long needed. 
continued on page 17 


This Saturday and Sunday evenings at the 
Performing Arts Theater a dance rectial will 
be performed. Taking advantage of the 
combination of the P.A.’s structure, Lisa 
Ringler and friends have woven together a 
diversity of sights and sounds. 

Working with not only theme, but mood 
and feeling as well, Making Our Way offers 
entertainment this weekend beginning at 8:30 


Zionism 


Defined 


To the Editor: 

Arthur Liu’s letter in the last issue of the 
City on a Hill is an example of the cultural bias 
which often afflicts naive radicals. For them, 
history seems to go back no further than the 
last decade, from which the fashionable 
issues of the day are fabricated. I would like to 
bring to Arthur’s attention one issue which 
goes back at least thirty-five years, and is not 
fabricated. Between 1939 and 1945, six 
million European Jews (almost all the Jews in 
Europe at the time) were murdered. Yes, the 
Holocaust must be invoked at every mention 
of opposition to Zionism. The Holocaust was 
only the final in a two thousand-year history 
of atrocities. Arthur’s contrived view of 
Zionism results from his failure to connect 
those two-thousand year of persecution and 
oppression with the establishment of the 
Jewish state. 

Arthur asks, “After 2000 years of living 
apart, how can one section of the Jewish. 
population declare that a common racial and 
religious heritage makes the reestablishment 
of the original community in its original 
location necessary or even desirable?” The 
question evinces such a profound lack of 
understanding that a brief review of Jewish 
history is necessary in order to formulate an 
answer. 

An imperialist Roman regime conquered 
the independent state of Judea (located 
roughly where the State of Israel now exists) 
in the year 70 A.D. and reduced its cities to 
rubble and its population of Jews to slaves 
and forced emigrants. The Jews put up fierce- 
resistance but were ultimately overwhelmed 
by. sheer numbers. Thus began the two- 
thousand year dispersion of the Jews 
throughout Europe (and elsewhere). This 
was not a scattering of people like leaves in 
the wind. Upon leaving Judea, the legal sages 
of Israel formulated laws and customs of 
Jewish behavior which were binding upon the 
Jews throughout the years of dispension. This 
legal system, called the Talmud, was what 
enabled the Jews of every village and town of 
Europe to maintain a group identity, no 
matter how great the distances or how poor 
their communications. No doubt Arthur, as 
well as the Jews of the left he aligns himself 
with, is unaware of this. The Talmud decreed, 
among other things, that every Jew was to 
pray three times daily for the return of the 
Jews to Israel. The Jews may have lived apart 
from the land of Israel, but at no time did they 
want to. The 2000 years of dispersion did 
nothing to weaken the Jewish yearning for a 
homeland. On the contrary, the fact that the 
yearning remained alive after 2000 years is 
indicative of the cohesiveness of the Jewish 
people and the strength of the Jewish claim to 
the land of Israel. 

In Europe, meanwhile, the Jewish yearn- 
ing to return to Israel became a necessity. 
From the very first centuries of the dis- 
persion, Europeans proved to be no gracious 
hosts to the Jews. Social and economic 
sanctions, legal persecution, massacres (i.e., 
the Spanich Inquisition, the Crusades, fol- 
lowing the Black Plaue, the Chmelnitzki 
massacres) attested to a European attitude 
toward the Jews which evolved something 
like this: the earliest Christian monks and 
priests said, “You cannot live among us as 
Jews’’. Medeival and later rulers said, **You 
cannot live among us” (i.e., Ferdinand and 
Isabella in Spain, as well as the rulers of all 
other European countries at one time or 
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another). Finally, the madman Hitler said, 
“You cannot live’. 

Arthur ludicrously asks, “Why does a 
‘homeland’ for Jews necessarily mean an 
Israeli state?” Where would he suggest? 
Perhaps Uganda? Then he may as well be 
informed that there was not a single country 
in the world which permitted Jewish refugees 
to enter after World War II. Our own 
country, which so graciously adopted 
Vietnamese babies would not open its doors 
for the refugees of the concentration camps. 
But it’s not even clear that Arthur is sug- 
gesting another homeland for Jews. Perhaps 
he means to imply that the Jews don’t need a 
homeland. After all, he claims that after two 
thousand years the Jews have acquires the 
cultural characteristics of others, and have 
“found many diverse homes” all over the 
wofld. In which case, one has to ask, what 
kind of homes, Arthur? Homes like Europe? 
Arthur doesn’t like to hear about the 
Holocaust. It’s an act of paranoia to mention 
it. But I say it’s an act of racism to ignore its 
implications for the Jews. And Arthur has 
failed to recognize that the Holocaust means 


that the Jews have no home except the one: 


they build for themselves. It was the Holo- 
caust which made Zionism and a Jewish 
homeland not only desirable, but necessary. 

Arthur claims that Zionism is racist and 
nonsensical. But, who is being racist here? Is 
it the Jewish feminist to whom Arthur’s letter 
was addressed, who recognizes both the 
Palestinian claim to Israel and the Jewish 
claim? Or is it Arthur who can only recognize 
the Palestinian side? Is it fair to label Zionists 
racist because they supposecily ‘‘ignored and 
then brutally repressed’”’ the Palestinian 
people, and yet raise high the standard of the 
Palestinians, whose manifesto (the PLO 
constitution) calls for the liquidation of the 
Jews on Israeli soil? Where does Arthur get 
his information? Why does he neglect to 
mention hat the Jews often asked the fleeing 
area population to remain in Israel, and that it 
was the surrounding Arab nations which 
called upon the ‘‘Palestinians” to leave while 
they attempted to ‘‘wipe Israel offthe map” in 
1948? Why does Arthur neglect to mention 
that the Arab states kept these refugees 
huddled in miserable refugee centers and 
have spent less money on their welfare than 
has Israel? You better take a hard look, 
Arthur. Your ideas are racist and nonsen- 
sical. 

As a Jew who has visited Israel and 
expects to move there, I find it necessary to 
come to fair terms with the question of Israeli 
vs. Palestinians rights to the same land. 
Although their I question the legitimacy of a 
nationalism such as the Palenstinians’, which 
did not exist until they evacuated their homes 
and later found that they couldn’t return, I 
-recognize the utility of a Palestinian home- 
land is not legitimate. Here we reach the 
bottom line. Zionism remains a legitimate 
expression of the Jewish need for a homeland. 
Nonsensical ideas don’t build states. Zionism 
has. The Palestinians may have a homeland 
as well, but not at the expense of the Jews. 

David Sterne 


ee 


The Goal 
Is Change 


Dear Editor, 

As a non participant in the recent political 
events, I would like to make the following 
comments. 

I am the first to admit my naivety of socio- 
political theories and realities. However, it is 
the support of people like myself that any 


Opinion and Correspondence 


movement must have to be successful. 

I was not inspired to join the recent rallies 
at Cowell College and Central Services. It 
seemed to me that of utmost importance to 
those assembled was a high derived from 
being ‘“‘anti-establishment.” It was necessary 
to chant, to march, to confront, and to 
occupy; but not to be effective in helping 
South African blacks. Rather, “the move- 
ment” and not the result was on the minds of 
those at fhe rallies. Many of my friends and I 
were struck with the very unpleasant im- 
pression of people caught up in feeling of 
nostalgia for the sixties, acting in ways 
learned on T.V., in books, or- from older 
brothers and sister. 

I suggest that a more useful way to help 
South African blacks would be to withhold 
our registration fees. Since these fees cover 
only a fraction of the cost of running the 
University, | demands made regarding the 
payment of these fees should be reasonable. 
As students we cannot expect to dictate how 
state tax money will be spent. However, as 
state citizens we can appeal to the people of 
California to change the ways our tax dollars 
are spent and the method of appointments to 
the Board of Regents. The distinction 
between our “rights” as students and citizens 
should be kept in mind, since in America the 


’ amount of say one has in a matter is so often 


measured by the amount of money one has 
invested. 

Let us use the spirit of the sixties as a 
platform to build on. But let us not be trapped 
in the methods of rallies and confrontations. 
The goal is change, not the road to it. 

John J. Baumgarten 
Cowell College 


Politicize 
Co-ops 


Dear Editor, 


Change don’t come easy. We have to 
push for it all the time. The ongoing protests 
by students, faculty and staff to get UC and 
Stanford out of South Africa are being heard 
and hopefully this time will be acted upon. 
We must continue to get both campus and off- 
campus groups to band together to build 
solidarity, here and around the country, in 
order to keep pushing for change after this 
quarter is over. We must strive, with renewed 
effort, to support decentralized, people-con- 
trolled alternatives to what is happening now. 
On campus, Santa Cruz groups can build 
coalitions, can use the student union and the 
food co-ops to increase the energy that’s 
around. The co-ops at Kresge and Oakes can 
be very powerful tools for change since they 
are already taking thousands of dollars away 
from large corporations like Safeway and 
putting to work serving the needs of people on 
campus. They will be expanding their edu- 
cational output next year by requiring new 
members to go to an orientation program to 
learn about and explore the social/politi- 
cal/environmental/economic reasons for co- 
ops and push for more active membership 
involvement through student-directed sem- 
inars on co-ops, monthly membership 
meetings and more. 

We need to educate ourselves daily about 
the problems we all face by allowing insti- 
tutions and corporations in America to 
pursue the mighty dollar at the expense of 
fellow human beings. We need to continue to 
organize daily to solve these problems, in 
whatever way we peacefully can. The revo- 
lution exists in many forms today and must 
continue daily. 

Art Henriques 
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Sinsheimer’s 
Letter 


a ie 
Dear Editor, 
Following yesterday’s discussions with stu- 
dents, it became clear to me that the release of 
the attached letter from Chancellor-designate 
Sinsheimer to President Saxon might be of 
general interest. This letter is now released 
with the agreement of President Saxon, 
Chancellor Taylor and Chancellor-designate 
Sinsheimer. 


Cordially yours, 
Eugene H. Cota-Robles 


To: Dr. David S. Saxon, President 
Dear Dave: 

As you have no doubt heard there was a 
student protest march on the Santa Cruz 
campus on Sunday, May 15.I wason campus 
in connection with the campus Open House 
and the students presented me (and Chan- 
cellor Taylor) with a statement of grievances 
and concerns (by the time you read this the 
issue may have escalated still further). 

I explained to the students that I do not 
assume the position of Chancellor until 
September, and that I have at this time no 
standing before the Regents. I did inform 
them that I would convey their concerns to 
you, as President of the University, via a 
personal communication. ; 

The students’ statement addressed three 
issues: 

1) As you will recall a group of Santa 
Cruz students presented a petition to the 
Board of Regents at its March meeting with 
respect to investments in corporations which 
have branches or subsidiaries in south Africa. 
It is the contention of the students that such 
corporations in effect are lending support to 
an unjust regime. 

As you will recall, this matter was 
discussed—in the presence of the students— 
by the Regents (or perhaps a committee of the 
Regents) without a conclusion. 

To this time the students have not 
received a formal reply of any nature to their 
petition or even a formal acknowledgement. 
As a result they feel frustrated and ignored. 
They intend to apply whatever pressure they 
can to compel the Regents at least to 
consider, seriously, the issue. 

I might add that, in my personal view, I 
should hope that the Regents would be willing 
at least to undertake an analysis of the likely 
impact upon the safety and investment return 
of their investment portfolio of divestiture of 
the stocks of the corporations concerned— 
i.e., what are the real alternative options 
among which a decision could be made? 


2) The students also expressed their © 


concer about the Bakke case and their hope 
that every effort will be made to maximize the 
possibility that the decision of the California 
Supreme Court will be overturned. While 
their statement made no specific suggestions, 
in the question period the desirability of the 
involvement of minority group counsel was 
indicated. 

3) The students also expressed their 
concern about pending possible changes in 
the admission standards of the University 
which might have the effect of reducing the 
opportunities for admission of students from 
mnority groups. 

It was an interesting initiation ceremony. 

With best regards, 


Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chairman 
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continued from page 4 


demands were read three times to the crowd, people still did not 
understand that endorsement would have been a viable res- 
ponse. This is understandable: copies of the demands were 
small in number and the unspoken strategy of the Demands 
Committee had not been laid out completely. 

The lack of administrative support for these demands 
illustrates the internal structure of administrative responses to 
student needs and goals. In other words, the emptiness of the 
“institutional response” parallels and and epitomizes UC 
institutonal unresponsiveness in the Bakke case, concerning 
South African investment, in consideration of admissions 
changes, and so forth. 


Confusion and Division over the Second Response 

The demands were first submitted to Vice Chancellors Cota- 
Robles, Niebanck, and Penaat at 1 1 am Thursday. At 4:30 pm, 
the institutional response was read to the crowd by Coat- 
Robles. The rejection of this response was overwhelming and a 
sit-in was expected. Later that evening (7 pm), a second round 
of negotiations were entered into. Initiated by a student 
unaffiliated with the CAIR Demands Committee, this round 
has been challenged as being illegitimate in concept and 
purpose. Nevertheless, under the pressure of imminent arrest, 
the Demands Committee accepted the negotiations. Conse- 
quently, arrests were postponed until 9 pm. 

Inits second response, the administration made concessions 
to separate groups of the coalition. Now look slocely at this 
process: although demands had been submitted as a block, 
small concessions to separate groups were made. This divisive 


tactic, perhaps endemic to any institutional response, led to - 


confusion among the groups represented on the Demands 
Committee. Were the administration truly responsible to the 
demands and needs of the students, a commitment to support all 
of those demands would have been possible. Instead, small 
concessions were made without taking responsibility for the 
entireset of demands. 

It is important to note that constantly during the period 7- 
9:15 pm, the administration threatened arrest, postponed 
arrest, threatened arrest again, étc. The time pressure also was 
magnified by the announcement, well into the second 
negotiations, that the police were being paid by the University 
to contmue holding off (possibly at as much as $1000 an hour.) 


Was the Demands Committee Split? 
The committee agreed after the end of the second round that 
the response was unacceptable, especially the response related 


to South Africa. The committee unanimously retected the 
demands because not all were met; the block response was 
unacceptable. Moreover, because the Demands Committee 
had agreed that no blanket acceptance or refusal would be 
recommended by the committee to the crowd, it was decided to 
read the second institutional response to the crowd for their own 
decision of whether or not to sit in. 

Because the demands were read outside, and there was a 


The Coalition Against Institutionalized 
Racism announces that in conjunction with 
state-wide activities coordinated by Cam- 
puses United Against Apartheid, CAIR is 
planning a march through the UCSC campus 
for Friday, June 3. Beginning at 9 am at 
Oakes College, the march will proceed 
through all eight colleges. The group will 
gather at the Natural Sciences building at 
noon for a rally and lunch. At 2:45, the group 
will march to the Central Administrative 
building for a teach-in, and to demonstrate 
concern for CAIR demands. 

At 3 pm the CAIR negotiations com- 
mittee will meet with the administration to 
discuss the existing demands including: 

Funding for Third World Studies 

Funding for the Third World Teach- 
ing Resource Center 

A firm commitment to overturn the 
Bakke Decision 

Withdrawal of all UC investments 
from South Africa 

Provision of Native American 
Curriculum and Instruction 
And 

That no action be taken against 
those who supported the CAIR activities 


great deal of confusion between the speakers, the outside people 
were much more upset when the responses were read. People 
inside had been discussing in small groups the demands and 
administrative response, and those groups were overall more 
orderly, goal-directed, and unified. 

(We emphasize that the Vice Chancellors were told prior to 
the second round that a sit-in might well occur regardless of any: 


concessions made. All concessions obtained were still opera- 
tive (and still are) at the point at which the Demands Committee 
rejected the block response by the University.) 

Nonetheless, it was announced to the crowd that these con- 
cessions might be jeopardized by a sit-in. This was a funda- 
mental misinterpretation of the events. It occurred no doubt 
because the speaker who made the announcement was not 
inside the negotiations room prior to the final five minutes left to 
the Demands Committee to reach a decision. Under the stress 
of the situation, plus the fact that there was no leadership of the 


- crowd, the statements made to the crowd at this point were 


perhaps errors. Nevertheless, if indded we had agreed that we 
have no leaders, then how can we blame those who make 
statements from a personal point of view? 

Structural defects in the Demands Committee must have 
existed during the transition from the committee room to the 
loudspeakers outside. Many people though that several of the 
speakers were not recommending a sit-in. In addition, the loud- 
speakers were turned out to the crowd, and many people inside 
the building did not even hear the statements to the crowd 
outside. Much confusion arose; confusion over whether the sit- 
in was recommended to be ended, confusion about the details of 
the second negotiations, and confusion about who was speaking 
for the committee. Ultimately, the decision to go ahead with the 
sit-in was made by those who chose to stay in the building—per- 
haps the only appropriate way such a decision could be made. 


Why Was There a Sit-In? 

What is a sit-in in general for? It is a way of bringing 
about an extraordinary situation, a breakdown in bureaucratic 
channels which stifle progress and obscure the voice of ‘the 
people. People through history have_always taken extra- 
ordinary steps when the system has not responded 
adequately to their needs. This is a basic democratic principle. 

How did our sit-in relate to institutional racism? It shows 
how institutions of higher education in the state of California are 
inherently racist. We had to confront the representatives of this 


institution and demand that something be done to change this - 


situation. Clearly, the response of the administration showed a 
commitment to preserving the status quo of the University. Our 
sit-in was a challenge to that authority which maintains ‘the 
practice of racism. 

The sit-in also brought people together in solidarity through 
their commitment to eliminate racism. Those who did not 
subject themselves to arrest, but supported us nonetheless, were 
no less committed, and should not in the future be separated. 


Statewide Response to the Sit-in 


continued from page5 

months previous to this Coblentz admitted 
“We were wrong in not sitting down and 
discussing it then,” but added that he was not 
on the investments committee and therefore 
could not be responsible for that committee’s 
inaction. 

On the Bakke decision, Coblentz said 
exasperatedly that he felt the University had 
make amply clear its commitment to over- 
turning the Bakke decision, that it is vigor- 
ously pursuing the appeal (the University 
brief will be filed on Juune 7) and that in 
addition several “‘amicus curiae”’ briefs from 
numerous minority legal defense groups were 
being filed. 

On the issue of UC investments in South 
Africa, Coblentz reiterated his abhorrance of 
the system of apartheid, but argued that if US 
investments were withdrawn, it would result 
in “high unemployment for the blacks.” “‘It 
wouldn’t hurt the rich whites in the suburbs; 
and it’s those blacks that I’m concerned 
about.” 

Coblentz questions student protest on the 
issue, saying “‘it’s not the students money!” It 
belongs to the people who work for the 
University. If those people want their money 
withdrawn from these corporations, so be it. I 
would abide by that. In the meantime we have 
a fiduciary responsibility to these people, to 
bring in the best returns on their money.” 

In the meantime, Coblentz said, “what 
can we de to stop what is reprehensible (in 
South Africa)? We must write to those 
corporations and urge equalization. I don’t 


know of one institution that has pulled out its 
investments...and if we go that far, what about 
South Korea, Argentina...what investments 
are morally justified, and how do we know?” 

Questioned about alternatives to corpor- 
ate investment, such as a student loan bank, 
Coblentz replied that it had never been 
demonstrated that such schemes were 
workable. 

Asked for comment on the arrest, 
Coblentz said, “if you have a moral com- 
mitment that’s fine. But I say (to the 
demonstrators) “Don’t getting sanctimonious 
with me! If you really mean what you say, 
don’t buy rubber soled shoes from South 


Statement 


I deeply regret the disruptions that have 
taken place recently over the issue of the 


Regents’ investment policies. I deplore un- — 


lawful actions in a university, a community 
based on rational dialogue, no matter how 
laudable the goal might be. 

Like the students, I am vigorously op- 
posed to apartheid, and to oppression under 
any name. I strongly support the new policy 
of the United States government which is 
making its opposition to apartheid known in 
no uncertain terms. Indeed, President Carter’s 
statements on the matter have brought the full 
influence of the United States to bear for the 
first time, and this recognition of the moral 
issue of human rights has been expressed with 
equal vigor by Vice President Mondale and 


Korea; don’t buy cars with Rhodesian 
chrome!” 

University President David Saxon stated 
his reaction in a release printed elsewhere in 
this issue. , 

United States Representative Leon 
Panetta said he was ‘‘very much aware” of 
the demonstration on this campus and that he 
has made contact with Peter Goldschmidt, 
the official University of California liason in 
Washington D.C. to ‘‘find out what Univer- 
sity investment policy is and what are the 
intentions of the Regents on this issue; and to 
find out the state of the University’s com- 
mitments on the Bakke issue.”’ He said that 


he “‘would hope that the University under- 
stands the implications of losing the case 
..that it would be a big set-back for 
minorities.” 

On the issue of investments, Panetta said 
the United States Congress is faced with 
similar issues.” ““The new administration has 
taken a very important initiative in regards to 
human rights; now we can’t be saying one 
thing and permitting our investments to do 
just the opposite.” 

‘We ran into the problem of business 
ethics with the Lockheed pay-offs. Congress 
should be oversighting investments. Con- 


continued on page 18 


by UC President Saxon 


Ambassador Young. 

But I do not agree with those who believe 
that were the Regents to divest the Univer- 
sity’s holdings in corporations doing business 
in South Africa, it would have any significant 
impact on the real objective, the end of apar- 
theid. Divestment is at best indirect and sym- 
bolic. Such symbolism pales by comparison 
with the influence now being exerted at the 
highest level of our government. 

However, I do believe in a socially respon- 
sible investment policy, and by that I mean 
not only a corporation’s practices in South 
Africa, but its record on pollution, its com- 
munity relations, and so on. As I have stated 
before, I also believe it appropriate for those 
employees who are members of the Univer- 


sity retirement system to have an opportunity 
to make their views known. It is dominantly 
their money which the Regents are investing. 

I support the establishment of a com- 
mittee to help the Board decide how to vote in 
proxy battles. Indeed, I voted for it a year ago. 
I also support Regent Coblentz’ plan for the 
Regents to inquire of all companies in which 
the University has investments whether they 
do business in South Africa, and if so, what 
their practices are. 

I urge students and faculty to discuss the 
problem of oppression in an otherwise free 
world and to find constructive ways they and 
their fellow citizens can support the govern- 
ment’s efforts to bring about change in South 
Africa and elsewhere. 
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continued from page 5 


dering it was the beginning of a three-day 
weekend, if the students wanted to sit-in, I 
would have let them go ahead and sit-in...but 
to destroy property is another matter. To 
have them sitting —in at the courhouse did not 
prove anything.” Chief Noren responded to 
the charge that the booking process took an 
unusually long time, saying “‘On the average 
it only took 13 minutes per person.” 

When asked whether he was familar with 
the demands, Noren admitted that he and 
most of his staff ““were not sure about the 
demands.”’ He said that ‘‘I gues that sitting-in 
can accomplish something as a strategic ploy. 
They effectively showed dissatisfaction with 
the University but now Santa Cruz must pick 
up the expense..I see no relation between 
what the students were charged with and what 
they seemed to be after.“ 

Chief Noren said that civil disobedience 
is ‘‘a kind of masochism.”’ He also said that 
“To jam up the system doesn’t make sense. 
We (the taxpayers of Santa Cruz and the 
Sheriffs Dept.) have no control over what 
they were demonstrating against. They 
should demonstrate in front of Governor 
Brown’s office, he has control.” 

Al Noren wondered whether the demon- 
strtions were “‘spontaneous or whether “they 
were triggered by outside influences. Alot of 
the protesters may not have been students 
—these concerns are not. solely from 
UCSC.” 

Supervisor Gary Patton said “I fully 
support University divestment and am 
pleased to see the students doing something to 
dramatize that business as usual does not 


- 


continued from page 4 


pending release. The District Attorney had 
promised earlier in the evening that “ a 
blanket OR” would be given the demon- 
Strators; that is, everyone would be released 
on their own recognizance, except those with 
outstanding warrants for their arrest, those in 
possession of firearms or narcotics, and 
“aliens”. 

By midnight, approximately 100 people 
had been arrested, and two had been released. 
Spirits continued extremely high both inside 
and outside the Adminstration building: in- 
doors, students sang, chanted, and at one 
point druing the 6% hour arrest procedure, held a 
disco dance in the hallway. Out of doors, 
supporters stood for a time in absolute si- 
lence, raising clenched fists. Supporters also 
began to congregate outside the County 
Courthouse to greet the demonstrators as 
they were released. 

The arrests continued until approxi- 
mately 4:30 am. The releases proceded slow- 
ly, and most demonstrators spent the night on 
the floor of an underground garage, or in 


15 


windowless concrete holding tanks. The 
demonstrators held in detention received nei- 
ther blankets nor food during the night. 

The maximum length of detention was 
approximately 17 hours, while the entire pro- 
cedure, from the first arrest to the’ final 
release, took fully 24 hours. 100 to 150 
people remained outside the courthouse Fri- 
day to welcome the individual protestors. At 
9:15 pm Friday, two members of CAIR went 
into the holding tanks and confirmed the 
police report that everyone had been re- 
leased, with the exception of one person: 
Shalom Compost, who had refused to divulge 
his social security number was being held at 
the Front Street Jail pending the arrival of a 
lawyer. Shalom was released at approxi- 
mately 10 pm. 

. The crowd then dispersed without inci- 
dent. 

This was the second largest number of 
arrests in University of California history. 
The largest was at Berkeley in 1964 during 
the Free Speech Movement when over 600 
were arrested. 


Local Otticials-on Sit-in 


mean human exploitation.” He said that the 
rally was ‘‘a statement from the UCSC 
community to society as a whole that 
investments cannot be tolerated that per- 
petuate exploitation. Gary Patton claimed 
familiarity with the role of civil disobedience, 
having resisted the draft in the Vietnam War, 
and said that he ‘‘knows many of the people in 
the Sant Cruz Center for Nonviolence.” But 
he disagreed with the University’s method of 
handling the situation. ‘‘I may even write a 
letter to Chancellor Taylor asking what did 
the arrests do? The Criminal Justice system 
doesn’t solve problems,”’ Patton said, “‘it is an 


‘example of a futile way to solve controversies 


and it is going to cost the taxpayers. There 
wasn’t any violence or property damage. The 


_ vast expenses incurred by the arrests could, 


perhaps, mean less money for health care or 
other social services. Forcing the grievances 
into the criminal justice system is just a side 
track.” 

When speaking about the University, 
Patton said “bureaucracy is only a human 
tool; non-violent action slows down the 
system so we can have the chance to examine 
ourselves to see where we are going. Since 
bureaucracy is a tool, it is a misuse of 
bureaucracy when ends go unreflected.”’ 

Supervisor Patton also said that “‘it is 
instructive to me to see in 1977 that the 
current use of non-violence is seen as a 
legitimate force for change. I was also glad to 
see that sheriffs did not believe that the 
protesters were the hippie freak weirdos of the 
early 1960s. 

Assistant District Attomey Art Danner 
stated tht he was “‘really happy with the way 


(left) signs of 
protest at 
Central 
Services. 


(right) Harry 
Eastmond and 
Cota-Robles 

after first 
response. 


that everything was handled and the fact that 
thestudents were peaceful.” In the event that 
those arrested plead ‘guilty’ or ‘‘no-contest”’, 
Danner said that he would recommend a 
“reasonably small fine, probably under $50.” 


If the protesters plead ‘‘not guilty’ they 
would be subject to mass trial throughout the 
summer.” He said that he felt it would be 
unfair for the protesters to plead in a way that 
would clog the courts. “I can understand 
wanting to make a point,”’ Danner said in 


reference to the sit-in and the arrests, “‘but I 
feel that their argument is with the University, 
not the courts.”’ he said that he felt the DA’s 
office had been reasonable and lenient with 
the protestors in granting the blanket OR, and 
that he would feel ‘‘taken”’ by protestors who 
insisted on such action. To do so, said 
Danner, would impose added hardship on the 
County, not only because of the time, effort 
and money involved, but because it would 
interfere with procedings with other ‘‘real 
crimes, such as rapes, murders and robberies.” 


The Arrests 


continued from page 5 

“Ive been in University finance for 14 
years and know how these things are,’ Penaat 
said, defending her claim that the regents will 
divest on their own accord. 

UCSC Police Chief Stone informed the 
demonstrators at 5:15 pm that arrests would 
begin after 7 pm, with a possibility that 
everyone might be transported to the San 
Bruno Jail, where they would be held until 
Tuesday. The demonstrators decided that 
those who were not going to sit in should leave 
the building by 6:15 pm. 

Arrests were delayed until 9 pm due to 
renegotiations between the three vice chan- 
cellors and the Negotiations committee, and 
by 8 pm it was known that DA Chris Cottle 
was promising “OR” (Own Recognizance) 
releases for the demonstrators, after booking. 

Afrests did not commence until shortly 
after 10 pm when it was announced through a 
bullhorn that “The building is now closed.”’ 


The arrests were orderly; demonstrators 
were asked by a campus police officer whe- 
ther they wanted to leave the building or be 
arrested. When the demonstrators said they 
would: not leave, the officer said ‘‘Okay, 
you're under arrest for trespassing.” 

While at least two demostrators indicated 
thay they intended to passively resist by going 
limp, no such cases were reported. 

The demostrators were then led to a 
vactated room on the first floor of the buil- 
ding where they were searched and photo- 
graphed before boarding a bus for the trip to 
the county building. 

Demonstrators were held.in the sheriff's 
driveway undermeath the court rooms at the 
county building, and tables were set up in the 
“tombs” (detention cells used to hold pri- 
soners before court) to “process” the arrestees 
The arrests were not completed until after 
4:30 am Friday, and it was almost 10 pm 
before the last demonstrator was booked. 


Photo by Mark Schwartz 
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Publius asks: Whither UCSC? 


UCSC faces an energy crisis. In 1977-78 we shall have our 
fourth Chancellor in five years. To some, UCSC appears 
unmanageable and (thus?) over-administered at the came time 
Nonetheless, it is a testimony to the quality and dedication of 
faculty, students, and staff that the campus has survived into 
the present period with a fair number of interesting programs, 
and as yet only a few departures on the part of its most highly 
regarded faculty. On the other hand, there is no question that 
faculty morale is justly running low; the amenities of the Santa 
Cruz area and the existence of long-standing personal connec- 
tions are tending to replace intellectual excitement and institu- 
tional innovation as the major attractions of the place. To arrest 
and reverse a decline—especially when the decline is slow and 
comfortable—is arguably the most demanding and difficult task 
an administrator can attempt: Will Professor Sinsheimer suc- 
ceed? 

What ails UCSC? In a word, stalemate. No amount of new 
moneys will unlock the stalemate, although surely the end of 
rapid expansion has made it palpable. Nor will smoother 
administration , nor “brighter’’ students, save us. Only a 
restructuring with faculty sacrifice, will do: some toes must be 
stepped on, some pet projects axed, maudlin nostalgia and 
utopian visions squashed. Not organizational tinkering, but a 
clear direction of support for vital collectivities at the expense of 
both eccentricities and petrified forms must emanate from the 
top. The major point of contention involves the role of the 
colleges, but before sketching two plausible alternative direc- 
tions, let me outline the three most important faculty power 
blocs, whose clashes produced the stalemate in the first place, 
and reproduce it-daily. (For convenience, I locate the three in 
existing Campus units, but clearly each has partisans in all 
units, and many faculty fall in more than one box.) 

The first group we may call the “founders.” Largely in 
control of the Academic Senate, this group is concentrated in 
the first colleges, Cowell and Stevenson. They are jealous of 
faculty privelege and prerogative, and their antagonism vis-a- 
vis Chancellor McHenry defined the politics of the first years of 
UCSC. Anglophile, seeking to create Oxbridge-on-San Lorenzo 
they are attached to the ideals of undergraduate excellence and 
genteel clubbiness. Catty in the common room, witty in the 
senate, they tend to be hostile to the natural Scientists, whom 
they regard as barely civilized, overspecialized nouveaux 


riches, who furthermore teach too little. Paternalistic towards 


students, they have been somewhat paralyzed since the student 
activism of the late sixties penetrated their cover and the 
“West” colleges proliferated out of their control. But indi- 
vidually and collectively the founders have a certain caste pride 
that helped to save UCSC from collapse under recent malad- 
ministration; in fact they spearheaded the movement to oust 
Chancellor Christensen. Their leadership on that occasion 
accounts for the reluctance and slowness with which many 
members of the other two blocs joined in the unusual regicide. 

‘The second group we may call the “progressive.” With a 
little caricature, one may locate them in hippie-artsy College V, 
touchy-feelie and feminist Kresge, and ethnic ‘‘structural 
assimilation through cultural nationalism” Oakes. Though 
internally different in many ways, this group includes large 
numbers of junior faculty who tend to lack the experience of 
administrative responsibility. They rather think of themselves 
as victims, or advocates, or both. The conscience of the 
University, they favor affirmative action and soft money, and 
are deeply suspicious of white males and “head trips.” Schooled 
in the sixties, they regard the University as barely legitimate, if 
that. Hostile to traditional curricula, hot for “relevance,” 
impatient with history and even with theory, they perceive 
“standards” as a culture-bound, elitist trap used for centuries to 
keep artists, women, and minorities in their places. They tend to 
flatter and indulge students. Although the mirror image of the 
founding oligarchs, the progressives share with them a fondness 
for the college system, for they too have found relatively secure 
power bases there. 

The third group we may call the ““professionals.”’ They tend 
to congregate in the natural sciences, thus in Crown; but a fair 
number can be found in Merrill and College VIII. As a group 
they do most of the graduate teaching at UCSC. They are the 
most impatient with the dual structure and the incredible load of 
committees (Board, College, Senate, Administrative). They 
operate de facto honors programs for apt undergraduates, and 
suspect that “innovation” is typically a cover for mediocrity. 
They respect good students, but regard the others with pity or 
contempt. Disillusion with the UCSC founding myths runs 
highest in this group, which tends toward unsentimental prag- 
matism and apolitical technicism. They emphasize the ‘‘U” in 
UCSC, but have great differences among themselves on the 
proper balance of teaching and research. If the founders’ 
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cardinal sin is vanity, and the progressives’ is self-righteous- 
ness, the professionals’ sin is arrogance. 

The UCSC stalemate, then, operates through a shifting set 
of coalitions of two against one. While in any concrete instance 
the actual coalition partners can be more finely delineated, the 
basic process is that proponents of any plan tend to be defeated 
by a.temporary coalition of all those who would lose (or gain 
nothing) from that plan. In more abstract terms, one sees the 
founders and the progressives blocking de-emphasis of the 
colleges (code-word, “‘teaching”’), the professionals and the 
founders blocking de-emphasis of high standards, and the 
progtessive and the professionals blocking a return to tradi- 
tional curricula. Is there a way out? 

Let me propose two such ways, both costly, but either 
preferable to the present morass. Let us call the first “collegiate 
regeneration” and the second (my preference) “‘vital collecti- 
vities.”’ Collegiate regeneration looks something like this: give 
each college more resources, including several collegiate FTE 
which could either ‘‘buy” faculty time from the boards or be 
used to hire persons who would strengthen existing interdisci- 
plinary clusters. Make the colleges responsible for most lower 
division instruction and facilitate their sponsorship of one or 
more major programs (like Aesthetic Studies in V or Modern 
Society and Social Thought in Stevenson). Make hiring and 
review for at least thé collegiate FTE the exclusive province of 
the colleges. Perhaps such FTE should be restricted to tenured 
faculty, so that only secure and established persons would be 
taking the risks of non-disciplinary floating. (Of course, nothing 
would prevent such persons from seeking—or being invited—to 
join Boards of Study.) Perhaps one or more “‘non-colleges” 


-could come into existence to house those who are uncomfor- 


table at any of the regenerated colleges, much as Crown has 
tended lately. Colleges would then have greater need to 
establish state-wide and even perhaps national reputations on 
their own, to raise funds (is Oakes a model in this regard, or the 
exception that proves the rule of campus-wide centralization?), 
and to build intellectual commonalities. 

The basic problem with this direction, in my opinion, is that 
the colleges are at once too small and too large; too small to 
mount meaningful and decently wide-ranging curricula, but too 
large to build a group working toward a sufficiently common 
purpose. If the latter ever existed, it was during the first few 
years of Cowell, and was the product of an historically specific 
euphoria. Perhaps even more serious: while the founders would 
have their turf, and the progressives theirs, the professionals 
might start to leave in larger numbers, eviscerating some of the 
more promising programs. Even if they do not leave, UCSC 
would be consigned to a downward sprial of increasingly 
cacophonous and antagonistic special interests. Would stu- 
dents be drawn to the colleges so regenerated—when it is they 
who have led the way toward de-facto de-emphasis of the 
colleges in the first place? What would the boards become? 

Hence the second direction: toward “vital collectivities” 
(such as the attempts in Marine Studies, American Studies, 
Psychobioloby, Women’s Studies). In this model, the trend 
toward collegiate de-emphasis would be recognized and helped 
along. Colleges would be phased out of hiring and review 
functions (perhaps retaining current influence in cases of 
faculty with four or more years of service already). But 
interdisciplinary ‘‘vital. collectivities’”—whether they exist 
within or across colleges—would be guaranteed a collective 
voice through a report to the appropraite divisional dean. 
Colleges would be encouraged to gravitate toward the “Yale” 
model of residential and social units with limited academic 
functions, perhaps some resources for a few visitors and extra 
courses. Interdisciplinary Clusters would continue to be sup- 
ported, but directly from the center rather than through the 
college offices. The pretense of thematic unity within the 
college-as-unit could be shed, to be replaced by clear support 
for thriving clusters. Hence there would exist incentives for 
groups to come together, but without the mechanical formulae 
of equal dollars for éach college, or of one course typically 
taught “for the college,” or of obligatory personnel review by 
(personally friendly or inimical) incompetents. Students would 
not be confined to, but could be enticed into “college 
not be confined to, but could be enticed into “college” academic 
efforts. Meanwhile, the provostships could be eliminated; after 
the first five years or so of most colleges, they have tended to 
become what ex-Provost Toulmin called glorified hotelkeepers. 
Keep the academic preceptor (for advising and petitions), adda 
mini-dean (for discipline and social order), institute—where 
necessary —a chair of the faculty (for coordination). Turn the 
provosts’ houses into seminar rooms and/or conference centers. 
Above all, seek out and reward the vital collectivities wherever 
they occur: within the boards, within colleges, across boards 


and colleges. But avoid insofar as is possible the petrification of 
resources.in structures that outlive their usefulness. Soft monies 
are best used to enhance the work of ongoing groups (perhaps in 
two- or three-year internal ‘‘grants’’); the threat of their 
withdrawal \should stimulate high levels of performance, in 
teaching and research. | 

What are ‘the costs of the “vital collectivities” direction? 
Above all they seem short-run and ‘political. Some founders 
would probably resist, and given their senate bastions, could be 
enervating. But their pride, their genuine desire to be associated 
with a ‘‘classy”’ institution, could spur them to renewed vigor if 
rightly understood and appreciated. Some progressives also 
constitute a threat: their ideological commitments tend to make 
them institutionally rigid, as they seek to protect hard-won turf 


and tend to regard compromises as sell-outs. But signs of 


progressivism in other quarters, and support of those efforts that 
are working, might bring a majority of them into a “pro-UCSC” 
consensus. As for the professionals, they need to be taught 
humility. We can do without hauteur. Simply because they 
have achieved great respect in the ‘“‘normal” professional world 
they are not entitled to act as if professional accomplishment is 
the greatest good, let alone for the greatest number. Yet despite 
their great potential for professional mobility, they have thus far 
decided to stay with UCSC and to try to make it work, if there is 
a clear direction away from the overlapping jurisdictions and 
impossible complexity of the campus structure. 

The proper role of adminstration is to facilitate our intel- 
lectual activity, not to smother it nor to distract us from it, We 
have survived and perhaps even prospered (if painfully) more in 
spite than because of the administration and the structure. But if 
the last few years have taught anything, it is that we cannot 
break the current stalemate without decisive leadership. The 
senate cannot provide this leadership, for it can barely muster a 
quorum, dominated as it is by the founders. The provosts cannot 
provide it either, for they vary greatly in interests and are locked 
in a Zero-sum structure. Ditto the divisional deans. As for the 
currently proposed academic plan, Professor Thimann rightly 
saw it as a call for more of the same, plus prayers for 
demographic and fiscal miracles. Our best hope is to do well 
what we do best, that is, teaching and research of high quality. It 
means each of us must give up a modest quantum of power tothe 


“new Chancellor, in the hope that he can make an institutional 


“breeder reactor” to help us out.of our energy crisis. Else we 
face entropy, and we are too young to die. 
Publius 


by Page Smith 


We are certainly not in any danger of confusing ‘‘Publius” 
with Hamilton, Madison or Jay for Publius has clearly decided 
to sacrifice seriousness to cleverness. Two of his three pro- 
fessorial stereotypes—‘‘professional”’ and ““progressive’’— 
have been often delineated by other critics. The addition of the 
have been often delineated under a variety of labels by other 
critics. The addition of the “founders” is more of a novelty. As 

. for the remedy; “vital collectivities” is the kind of blurry 
modern notion guaranteed to evoke a sympathetic throb or two. 
But to assume that the chancellor-designate, who has given 
every indication of being a thorough-going ‘‘professional”’ (the 
professorial type Publius has least sympathy with), is the man to 
lead Santa Cruz into the era of “‘vital collectivities”’ is surely to 
indulge in fantasy. So I am afraid Publius can only serve to 
titillate or entertain. ; 


But Publius did set me to reflecting once again upon the 
beginnings of Santa Cruz and its subsequent history. When 
Dean McHenry asked me to be Provost of the first college at 
Santa Cruz I found the offer irresistible. Although I had no 
interest in or talent for administration I did have a number of 
convictions about what might be done to reform higher educa- 
tion which seemed to me (in 1964) to be in a lamentable 
condition. If I could help to bring about all or most of these 
reforms at Santa Cruz who could say what noble prospects 
might reveal themselves! 


These notions were, in brief, the abolition of letter grades, 
the development of independent study (then largely untried on 
the campuses of the University of California); a reduction in the 
number of classes that constituted a ‘normal’ student load so 
that students could focus their attention more intensely on fewer 
subjects; a “‘core’’ program to give more coherence to the 
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by Tema Aguado 

During the current Legislative session of 
the California Senate, Senator John Dunlap 
(D-Napa) introduced three measures that 
would have restricted the investment policies 


“of public agencies including the proxy 


policies of the U.C. Regents. Currently, 
Senate measure 804 has passed its third 
reading and will be read on the floor of the 
Senate by the end of next week. 

Dunlap’s bill would require state agencies 
owning common stock, including the Univer- 
sity of California, to actually mark their 
proxies before returning them to management 
prior to annual shareholder meetings. 

Senator Dunlap’s aide John Harrington 
said that this bill would be a step toward 
assuring investor accountability by prohi- 
biting public agencies from returning un- 
marked proxies, as is currently the common 
practice. 

The two other measures introduced by 
Dunlap on the issue of investment respon- 
sibility have failed to be moved from 
Committee. These included SB 805, which 
wouldhave required the UC Board of 
Regents, as well as othet public agencies, to 
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hold public meetings when considering action 
related to the stock it owns. SB 805 would 
have allowed some closed meetings when the 
buying, selling or trading of stocks were being 
considéred. But public meetings would have 
been required when action or discussion 
relative to proxies too place. 

Upon introducing the bill, Senator 
Dunlap said that “the foundation of respon- 
sible ownership and the management of 
public funds is full and open disclosure.” 
Although UC lobbyists did not openly 
oppose the bill, the Public Employee’s 
Retirement System and the state Teachers’ 
REtirement System opposed the bill on the 
grounds that open discussion of proies would 
harm stock values. Many organizations 
supported the bill, such as the UC Student 
Lobby, the State Employees Association, 
and the Northern California Interfaith 
Committee on Corporate Responsibility. 
Still, SB 805 died in Committee. 

The last bill Senator Dunlap proposed 
related to investment responsibility, would 
have required all corporations operating in 
California to disclose their foreign and 
domestic subsidiaries. This was SB 806, and 


was soundly defeated by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the same committee which 
neglected to take action on SB 805. 
Hamilton said that the failure of these two 
bills to leave Committee, despite general 
support for them, may be parallel to the 
situation of SB 1647 submitted by Dunlap 
last year. At that time the bill got all the way 


FORUM 


continued from page 3 


ever been praduced before. 

We cannot capture the power of the 
Regents directly, although that is what we 
must work for; but we can work towards a 
greater share of campus-based decision 
making authority, and in so doing, make sure 
that UCSC is doing all that it can to address 
the problems of institutional racism. In so 
doing we can also use the campus as an 
instrument of reform throughout the state and 


Optimism for the Future 


continued from page 12 

Organizing entertainment schedules is 
nothing new for Ms. Caldwell. Before coming 
to the west coast, she worked for five years in 
New York as the manager for Performing 
Artservices, a non-profit arts organization 
that dealt with more experimental dance 
artists. Since arriving in Californiz, she has 
most recently managed Tandy Beal and 
company. 

When asked about her aspirations during 
her stay here, Ms. Caldwell listed two goals. 
First of all she promised to lean toward 
“nourishing situations where artists and 
people can interact,’ with CAL as a facili- 
tator. UCSC has long been known for its 
division from the local citizenry. Ms. 


Caldwell sees the music avenue as a goos 
start for better interaction. (At the Ponty 
concert for example, community sales were 
double the amount of campus sales.) 

Narreye said that she supports the 
development of a community theater, and 
until that time, will try to promote perfor- 
mances at local settings other than just the 
Civic. Next spring for example, CAL is 
planning a guitar festival. As tentatively 
planned, the first day of the three-day event 
will feature local artists and will take place at 
The Good Fruit Company. 

Ms. Caldwell stated that she would also 
like to ee more residencies, that would bring 
interesting artists to the University. Besides 
the technizues and invaluable knowledge that 


could be gained from visiting artists, such an 
undertaking could be influential in tapping the 
creative potential of students themselves. 


About the current arts situation on 
campus, Ms. Caldwell stated that she felt the 
performing and visual arts were severely 
hampered due to limited resources here. But 
she also added, “through collaboration, the 


different branches of the arts should be able to 
alleviate this problem by complementing 


each other.” 


Whe asked if she thought she could do 
anything about this situation Caldwell 
replied, “I don’t think so. I feel the heart of the 


“A Company of Friends” 
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Legislative Action on Investments 


to the Senate Ways and Means Committee 
where it was defeated by lawyers sitting on 
the commttee who had corporate clients 
opposed to the measure. The opposition to 
SB 1647 was in no way generated from an 
official source such as the California Bar 
Association, but was attributable to indi- 
vidual attorney’s pressure tactics. 


the nation, we can use the campus facilities to 
communicate and support struggles that are 
going on at other campuses, and in our local 
community. We must continue our fight 
against racism as it manifests itself in our 
institution, but we must also address the 
source of that racism by demanding that 
students, faculty, and staff be given the right 
to a greater share of campus authority. 

The Regents cannot make UCSC a non- 
racist institution, we must do it ourselves. 


problem is at the state legislative levels. This 
state doesn’t want to nourish the arts. 
Humanities nourishes change and creative 
thinking.” She feels that the situation is better 
academically back east, remarking that “lack 
of government support here makes it hard for 
artists to survive.” 


Despite this fact, Ms.Caldwell has taken 


on her position with a great deal of optimism. 


She is firm in hr belief that the campus and the 
community can have better relations through 
the arts, and that the arts at UCSC will 
solidify and become strengthened in time. 
With such an attitude directing CAL, the 
future of the arts on this campus would appear 
to be the brightest it has been in years. 
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common ground; student-taught courses; interdisciplinary 
majors; a substantial ‘‘extra-mural’’ program to give students 
the invaluable experience of practical work in communities; 
close student-faculty relationships; emphasis on the arts, not 
simply as an academic subject but as part of daily life and 
simply as an academic subject but as part of the daily life and 
environment of students and faculty; performance—music, 
drama, dance; the hope that students could experience learning 
as a joyful rather than a tense and anxious enterprise. Above all, 
I shared the Chancellor's hope that Cowell and the successive 
colleges would become genuine communities, ‘“*human-scale”’ 
groups of faculty and students joining in common intellectual 
ventures. 

Needless to say these were not simply my expectations. 
Many people shared them and worked with great patience and 
good-humor to give them effect. Most of them became, to one 
degree or another, realities. None, I should say parenthetically, 
were novel. However, many were untried in the UC system. 

When a substantial number of these “reforms” had been 
accomplished it became clear that we were still very far from 
achieving even a modest educational utopia. Faculty were 
restive and unhappy, students frustrated and disenchanted so 
we entered Phase II of the history of Santa Cruz, the What- 
Went-Wrong-With-the-Dream phase marked by endless 
meetings, discussions, conferences at Asilomar, committee 
studies, etc. 

Since I left the University in 1973 I have traveled to several 
dozen colleges and universities in almost every part of the 
country. All of them evinced many of the symptoms so evident 
at Santa Cruz. All of them had faculty divisions corresponding 
quite closely to those of Publius, minus, of course, the 
“founders” since all were long-established institutions. All 
showed considerable signs of demoralization and all displayed 
confusion about the goals of so-called ‘‘liberal education.” The 
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state of demoralization varied from department to department. 
History seemed to me one of the-most demoralized. The case 
was different in the arts. They seemed to flourish in the face of 
decay all about them. The new programs in environmental and 
community studies were also centers of “positive energy.” 

Comparing Santa Cruz with the variety of institutions I 
visited I concluded that Santa Cruz was, on the whole, a much 
more interesting and rewarding place to be but I also concluded 
that the real ills of American higher education are much too 
deep-seated to be cured by academic band-aids and aspirin 
tablets, by revised curricular, new programs, vital collectivities 
or devitalizing collectivities. 

The modern university is institutionalized schizophrenia. 
When it took its present form at the end of the nineteenth 
century, that form was based on a set of specific philosophical 
assumptions about the world and man’s relation to it. It is 
impossible to describe these prevailing assumptions briefly. 
Their character may be suggested as “something like scientific- 
pragmatic with a classical overlay.’ The way the “learning 
process” was organized organized to verify and transmit this 
world-view owed more than a little to the model of factory 
production in a strikingly successful industrial system. 

This American system of higher education became the envy of 
the world. But the world changed. Our perception of our 
relationship to the animate and inanimate portions of it changed 
also and most drastically and dramatically in the last decade. 
We no longer, by and large, subscribe to the philosophical 
assumptions on which the intellectual and practical arrange- 
ments that characterize institutions of higher learning in the 
United States rest. We have therefore what: might be called 
“the problem of dead forms,’ manifest in what Paul Lee terms 
“obtuse bureaucracy”. Now the problem with ‘‘dead forms” is 
that the people who reside within them, the people whom they 
sustain and validate can no more discard them than an oyster 


can discard its shell. To believe that any substantial number of 
professors in any manor college or university in the United 
States is going to completely re-think and re-form their so-called 
disciplines (some of which are so fragile that they would simply 
disappear under such scrutiny) is less rational than to trust the . 
stars to rule the destinies of men (sic). So what is to be done? I 
would suggest “nothing”’. 

The eloquent motto for Cowell College devised by Jasper 
Rose indicates, if not a solution, a stance. Or style. ‘The pursuit _ 
of truth in the company of friends.”’ If the truth at the moment 
seems particularly elusive, friends at least can be found. When 
all is said and done, I suspect the best thing about Santa Cruz is 
that, by and large, teachers know and care about students. That 
will not seem like very much to those addicted to vast schemes. to 
endlessly revised curricula or interminable studies, but that is 
really what education should be about, and to the degree that it 
is better at Santa Cruz than at many of its sister insitututions 
across the country it is the consequence of that simple fact far 
more than anything else, I suspect. 

To some this will seem like a counsel of despair. But people 
and institutions have been caught in time-warps before and 
survived. I suspect that it will be some time before the ‘new 
consciousness’ creates educational forms appropriate to it. 
There will continue meanwhile to be severe strains and 
pressures on students and faculty alike. I doubt if these will be 
substantially alleviated by a succession of studies, reports, 
debates, contentions, curricular revisions and so on. The best 
antedote will, I believe, be found in the maintenance and 
enhancement of friendships between students and their teachers 
which have always been the heart of the Santa Cruz experience. 
Maybe that is what Publius has in mind after all. Perhaps a 
“vital collectivity” can be understood as simply a jazzier name 
for “‘a company of friends.” 
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by Jay Chandler 
Chancellor Taylor announced earlier this 
week, in a meeting of the Chancellor’s 
Immediate Staff Council, that Paul Niebanck 
will not be Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs next year. 
Niebanck, appointed by Taylor as Acting 
Vice Chancellor last summer, will return to a 
faculty post at College Eight, where he was 
provost for three years prior to accepting the 
administrative position. 
Taylor is declining to announce who his 
choice is until after Regent confirmation in 
mid-June, but it is assumed that David Tilley, 
from the State University of New York at 
Stoneybrook, will be Taylor’s choice. 
Tilley, Niebanck and James Quiggley 
from the University of Colorado at Boulder, 
were nominated to Taylor by a search 
committee in mid-April, after a nationwide 
search which attracted over 350 applications. 
The top five candidates were interviewed by 
campus groups, including student service 
units heads, bursars, provosts and admini- 
strators, students, and college staff, and 
recommendations were made to the search 
committee. 
Niebanck attributes Taylor’s choice to a 
number of factors among them: 1) Niebanck’s 
statement that he intended to hold the job for 
only 3 or 4 more years and that Tilley was 
committed to a long term responsibility; and 
(2) vocal opposition from people on campus. 
Niebanck said he felt the search was 
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“‘oppresive,”’ making specific reference to the 
Council of Provost’s wish that if Niebanck 
were appointed that he meet with them prior 
to taking office: ‘‘If they’ve got something to 
say I'd wish they'd say it,’ Niebanck said, 
adding that only one provost showed up for 
his interview for the job. 


Niebanck feels he has been tagged as a 
‘‘one-issue person,”’ because of his “Council 
of Colleges’’ concept of campus decision- 


Niebanck Not Retained as Vins Chancellor 


making; briefly, a student/faculty/adminis- 
trator/staff decision making entity repre- 
senting the colleges. Niebanck said the recent 
C & R debates amplified this opposition, and 
that his intentions were misconstrued as an 
attack on the college system. 

The campus interviews came shortly after 
the “C & R crisis,” when Niebanck and the 
Reg Fee Committee proposed the creation of 
a 
a campuswide funding group for student 


organizations, funded by reg fees and 
$2/student of college Culture and Recreation 
(C & R) monies. The proposal met with harsh 
opposition from the colleges, and was seen as 
an attack on the collége system. 

Niebanck said he was pleased with what 
was accomplished in Student Affairs during 
the year, and that he personally benefited 
from the experience. “After all the frustration 
I experienced in the colleges as provost, it 
was rewarding to be influential for a change.” 


Statewide Response to the Sit-in 


continued from page 14 

gress can also pass legislation to this effect, 
like it did with the boycott of so-called Zionist 
businesses.” 

Asked what specific action he planned to 
take on such issues, Panetta said he could talk 
with House Committee on International 
Relations to see what is being done. He said 
he would approach the Committee Chairman 
and rge that hearings be held on the issue of 
investor responsibility. He said he would 
report back to his constituency on this in the 
near future. 

As for the campus protests Panetta stated 
that ‘“‘the students certainly have legitimate 
concerns,” and that an academic entity 
should take a responsible leadership role in 
these areas of concern. 

The California State Legislature has also 
been considering legislation to oversee the 
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investment of public monies. State Senator 
John Dunlap (D Napa) has introduced three 
such bills to the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which has subsequently killed two out of three 
of the bills. (See related article) Senator 
of the bills. (See related article) 

Senator Dunlap’s Legislative Assistant 
John Harrington, author of the 1973 report 
entitled “UC Investments, Racist or Respon- 
sible?’’, stated that he and the Senator were 
“very definitely supportive” of the recent 
student protest around the issue of Regent 
Investments. ‘“‘We’ve been raising these 
issues since 1972,” Harrington said. 

Henry Mello, State Assemblyman for the 
28th District which includes Santa Cruz 
County, expressed sympathy with “‘the 
mechanics that the students used to get their 
point across to the University.”’ He said he 
couldn’t uunderstand why the Chancellor had 
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decided to arrest the students instead of 
“continuing to maintain open channels of 
communication.” 

“Often students have a better knowledge 
of what the government is doing than does the 
government itself,” Mello said, and added 
that this demonstration was as instructive to 
him as the student protest of the Vietname 
war had been. 

Mello said that because he is a freshman 
legislator, he was not sure of what role he 
could play in addressing the student grie- 
vances in the legislature. Mello subsequently 
spoke with Assembly majority leader 
Howard Berman (D Beverly Hills) who 
expressed the intention to co-author a 
resolution with Mello attesting to the 
Legislature’s displeasure with the Regents’ 
investments in corporations that do business 
with South Africa. 
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Santa Cruz T-Shirts $7 


Long Dresses $9.50 
Blouses $6-$9.95 


Denims $/ 
Cords $8 
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41 Seabright Ave. -#25-0506 10-6 Mon.-Sat. 
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SUMMER RENT-Large ROOM in 
modern duplex; $90/mo plus utilities. 
Available 6/19 (or sooner) to 9/19. 
Call 423-4384 for details and direc- 
tions. 

EUROPE ISRAEL AFRICA 
Student Flights year round 
ISCA 1609 Westwood BI. #103 
L.A. Calif. 90024 
(213) 826-5669, 826-0995 
JAZZ IMPROVISATION LES- 
SONS-any instrument or voice-$5 
per lesson-I st lesson free—call Kevin 
425-8635 
‘10 FORD MINIHOME, Iton 
Chassis 302 C.I.D. V8. At, Regrig, 
Sink, Stove, Dbi Bed, Many Extras, 
Excellent Condition 426-6460 


For Sale: ‘68 Mustang-6 cylinders 

with only 69,000 miles. New battery, 

nearly new tires, tuned up—great car! 

$1300 or best offer. Trish: 429-4243 
GENERAL TYPING 

Reliable—75¢ per pg. 

Editing—4 76-8983 

New electric—Jane 

Manuscripts 

Hauling and Storage, household 

and vehicle; No trash. Reasonable 

Rates. Call 475-0888 

TYPING-experienced, accurate 

typing at reasonable rates. No fancy 

IBM selectric, but I’m dependable 

and sincere. Call 475-5104 

LEAD TYPIST AND INDEXER 

now doing free-lance work on faculty 
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and student projects. Have publish- 
ing experience. Fees negotiable. 
Barbara 476-2555 
TYPIST+IBM) 
Experienced legal/architectural, etc. 
Prefer dissertations and longer pa- 
pers. Pick up and delivery on cam- 
pus. 688-3686—Harlina 
Wanted shipmates for world adven- 
ture cruise on ‘75 schooner. Write 
Jeff Abbott 848 24th St. #2 San 
Pedro CA 90731 
Room for rent in vegeterian, non- 
smoking, waste conscious household. 
Share rent/utilities about $110/mo 
426-5992 evenings 
“If You Cannot Abide There” 
Outreach-Ralph LaPine, Director 


Santa Cruz County Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, 321 California St., Santa 
Cruz, CA 95060 
Will you be moving out of your 1-2 
BR house OUT OF Santa Cruz? 
Ear $25 by turning us on to it! Call 
Mary Edith or Wink, 336-8876. 
Artist Materials bought, sold, traded. 
Painting & sculpture supplies. Call 
Louise 475-2152 
Chemistry Student needed to assist 
in art matrials research, laboratory 
procedures. Small pay possible. Call 
Louise 475-2152 
Silver, open hole flute, concert mas- 
ter, excellent cond. $400. Leave 
messages, Cynthia Berg, 426-LIFE 
Garrard 42M Turntable—good cond. 
Must sell $30/offer. Also (get this) 
have large stock carrot-pineapple 
cupcakes & fudge brownies; all natu- 
ral ingredients, exceptional quality. 
Frozen now. Call David 426-4409 

TYPING—TYPING 

Reasonable Rates 
call Ellen at 426-3996 


426-1317 
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538 Seabright Ave 
M-Th 10-6¢ F-Sat 12-9 


CLASSIFIEDS 


For The Liberated Male 
Male Baths and Casual Club 
Private Rooms and Lockers 
24 hrs. San Jose 275-1215 
RESEARCH WRITING, EDIT- 
ING, RE-WRITING. Most sub- 
jects. Qualified writers. Results. 
Afternoons and evenings: 423-7534 
1964 Buick Skylark convertible, en- 
gine rebuilt 7500 mileage. 23 mpg 
hiway, 14-town; good running $350 
offer. 1968 Honda 90, strong running 
100 mpg. Recent: brakes, cables, 
chain, battery. Goes an honest 65 
mph! $150; 426-0167 
Position Open: Travel Advisor for 
campus travel office. Part time on 
commision basis. For students only. 
Job description and details from John 
Yewell in campus activities office. 
425-1481. Interviews June 8th. 
Europe, AFrica and Asia 
Contact John Yewell, CIEE Student 
Travel Advisor about cheap flights, 
student rail passes, international stu- 
dent I.D. cards, youth hostel info, 
etc. Mon-Thurs 11:30-4, 425-1481, 
Located above the Whole Earth. 
TYPING ON IBM ELECTRIC 
BY PRO (M.S. Degree). Skilled 
typing of technical, scientific, medi- 
cal and statistical matter. 
Familiar with Latin terminology, 
French, German and Spanish. 
Editing for spelling, English, and 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till & 
Monday 


pm 


Thursday 


§09 CEDAR ST.425-1177 
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punctuation included. Custom lay- 
outs for resumes, manuscripts, the- 
ses, project proposals, membership 
directories, etc. 425-8858. 


IMPORTANT Man in big blue van 
who picked young female up near 
Cowell and drove her to Bay and 
Lighthouse Sat. May 28, left man’s 
brown jacet with patched blue jean 
sleeves in van, please call 425-8227. 


UCSC staff member and wife would 
like to rent’2 or 3 bedroom house, 
preferably unfurnished, Sept 1, 1977 
to January 1978 while our house is 
being built. 426-3611. 


HAMMOCKS- Beautiful rainbow 
hammocks. The best made. Hand- 
woven from stron soft cotton by 
Mayan Indians in the Yucatan. Will 
very comfortably hold | or 2 people 
for $17 & $30. Backpackable and 
truly relaxing, Come on by and lay 
back in one. 335-4662 


GARAGE SALE this Sat. & Sun. 
248 Felix, just off Laurel. Kelty 
Pack, Garrard turntable & much, 
much more! 
Spontaneity! 
Democracy! 
Contact Rosa Luxemburg at any 
number- possible to form affinity 
groups, create meaningful structures. 
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SUPPLY 
SALE 


Bx BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 


POWDERED PAINT 


TTB CAN roy.$2°91 45 


PENCIL SET 
12 COLORS reg. $i 89C 


RIVES BFK 

x ‘ 
SPECIAL PURCHASE 90 each 
PRINT PAPER 

reg.$1° SOC each/25min. 


FOSTER ART BOOKS 
ee $200 ON BOOKS $4 50 


FRAMING DEPT. 
CHOOSE FROM 20 SELECTED 
NEW & BEST SELLING PICTURE- 
FRAME MOULDING. RECEIVE 
THIS SAVINGS ON THE 
COMPLETE FRAMING JOB! 


mat, glass, etc. 207 OFF 


WE HELP! 


SANTA CRUL 


SALE ENDS JUNE 11, 1977 


ARTS 


Artist Materials end Office Supplies, 142 River Street, Sente Cruz, CA 95060 (408) 423.1935 


Sale Dates. Tuesday. May 31—Saturday. June 4th 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday, 10am-5:30pm 
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OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9 ‘TIL MIDNIGHT 
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